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THE MAJESTY OF MAN. 



CHAPTER I. 



PINE FOREST. 



UPON the brow of a hill stood a small 
boy, his hands behind his back, his 
head drooped forward, gazing at the hills 
and forest below, as Napoleon might have 
gazed over the sea on the St. Helena shore. 

His sturdy limbs were clad to the knees in 
blue serge, a red fez rested upon a head of 
clustering fair curls. Beneath the broad fore- 
head his deep-set eyes were thoughtful and 
sad, and the mouth, the under lip of which 
was tender as a girl's, was set firmly and 
determinedly, as if in authority and scorn. 

*' I knew I could get up if I didn't make 
haste," he said aloud. The perspiration was 
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Standing in large drops on his face ; his chest 
heaved with long-drawn respirations. He had 
a scratch on his knee, and another on his hand ; 
his knickerbockers were torn in several places, 
— but he was there ! The foreman at the mill 
had told him it was an impossible feat for a 
boy so young; yet here he was. 

For a moment a look of triumph illuminated 
the boy's face; but it died away quickly as 
he looked round on his conquered world. 

Mountains, forest, and unbridged streams ; 
and beyond the forest at the mountain's base 
a magnificent sweep of level plain. 

The lad stood so still as he gazed, that 
the rabbits, frightened by his approach into 
their burrows, came out again, and, after timid 
glances, nibbled the soft, green grass, and 
white and pink daisies at the roots of the 
tussocks, pausing occasionally in their meal 
to glance at the boy who was looking far 
away ; far over the plains to where the sea 
was, and where the sun, every morning, came 
up from the under world, — the world the boy 
had read of, where great battles had been 
fought, and mighty conquerors had lived and 
died ; where poets were crowned with laurel. 
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and people — ^great crowds of people — lived 
and did great things. 

The boy sighed, and, lifting his head, paced 
backwards and forwards with slow, deliberate 
precision of movement, and yet with a sugges- 
tion of energy and fire, all the while gazing 
about him. 

The heights around were solemn in their 
majesty ; and little white mist-clouds, like 
gossamer scarves, floated about the peaks. 
Between the broken rocks, green turf, yellow 
moss, and twisted roots were piled, and the 
scent of the sweet-briar came on the afternoon 
breeze from a gulley beneath, where the 
hidden mountain gorge made cascades over 
the boulders, its subdued roar telling that it 
ran through secret hollows to the forest in 
the vale. 

In shrill and dreamy, muffled notes the birds 
flung their music on the air. The warm, soft 
vapours quivered — a dewy, glittering mystery 
between heaven and the world. 

But, harsh and clear, at intervals one dis- 
cordant note broke the tranquil hush of the 
afternoon, and smote the dreamy silence like 
some sharp protest against Nature's peace, 
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with the memory of Adam*s curse. For from 
below in the forest was borne upward the 
sound of man s toil — the ring and thud of an 
axe resounded all down the singing dell, telling 
the old, old story of man's labour and his 
pain. 

Then came a long cry, made musical by 
the distance. 

" Coo-ee, Coo-e-e ! " 

The boy put both hands to his mouth, and 
shouted down in answer, — 

'• Co-o-ee ! " 

He went off at a breakneck pace down the 
mountain sides, choosing by instinct the easiest 
places, dodging the pendulous branches of the 
trees, holding on for a moment to a broom spray, 
and dropping adroitly to a lower plateau, scaring 
the birds and rabbits as he shot through a gap. 

Presently he came to an open space where 
men were felling trees, and others were loading 
up trolleys with those already fallen. The 
trolley lines went down the hill, and one truck, 
already loaded with resinous pine-trunks, was 
just starting. The boy leaped upon the logs, 
and went down with the truck. A swift rush 
through the air, a rattle and rumble, and they 
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were shot, still upon the trolley lines, into the 
open shed of the saw-mills. 

"That was jolly fine!'' said Bret, whose 
cheeks were glowing, as he leaped off the truck 
into a pile of sawdust. 

"You'll be breaking your neck one fine day, 
young mister," said one of the men who came 
forward to unload the truck. 

Bret deigned no answer. None would have 
been audible had he not shouted, for the saws 
were at work ; and, drawn by an irresistible 
impulse, Bret went over to the largest to watch. 

He had watched so hundreds of times, yet 
the scene never lost its strange fascination for 
him, half attraction and half repulsion, — the 
great circular saw, revolving with bright flashes 
in the twilight of the shed ; the watchful man 
who tended the saw, his rugged brown face 
like carved wood, his bright scarlet shirt open 
at the throat, showing his sinewy neck, his 
sleeves rolled back to the elbow, leaving bare 
the arms of a Hercules ; the log guided 
slowly to approach the hissing teeth ; the 
shriek, as the boy fancied, when the steel fangs 
met the firm flesh of the wood ; the hum of the 
saw as it fastened on, like the growl of a con- 
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tented animal sure of a feast, steadily cutting 
its way through the centre of the log, until 
the halves fell apart, two long slices of a 
mighty tree. 

The boy shuddered as the clamouring steel 
and the wood met, yet he watched steadily 
while the white heart of the dethroned pine was 
laid bare. All the bleeding knots on the bark, 
from which the branches had been newly 
lopped, seemed to the lad like wounds ; and 
the poet in him suffered for the tortured giant 
of the forest, and fancied the oozing sap to be 
blood, and hated the saw that so deftly sliced 
up the trunk into boards. His high spirits 
were subdued, and strange stirrings of un- 
quietude made him wander about the shed 
restlessly. The sweet, damp, resinous smell 
of the sawdust and scattered timber; the 
piled up logs of pine, honeysuckle, and 
blue gum, seemed to him almost like the 
trophies of a battlefield or the victims of a 
slaughter-house. He was too young to reason 
so — he felt it. It was a strain of poetry in a 
nature that might otherwise have been cruel as 
masterful. 

He set his jaws firmly together. His strong 
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will ruled his emotion. The lad had all but 
cried for the sawn tree. 

" Oh, there you are, sonny," said a hearty 
voice, as a figure entered the shed. *' Heard 
me coo-ee ? " 

** Yes, daddy," answered the boy. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE OWNER OF THE MILL, 

JIM SMITH, the owner of Pine Hill Saw- 
mills, Pine Forest, was an ungainly man 
to see. He was young when he had come from 
no one knew where, bought a large section of 
the forest, and built the mill ; and the settlers 
and neighbours round about declared him to be 
the queerest-looking fellow they had ever seen. 

Yet he looked in keeping with his circum- 
stances. In a narrower environment he would 
have been out of place, for his head towered so 
high that it appeared only in its proper position 
with the tall trees above him, and with the 
higher sky above all. He required open fields 
to walk abroad in, and long roads to traverse, 
ditches to leap, and fences to climb. Indoors 
he blundered sadly; there was never room 
enough. He could not adapt himself to square 
feet by square feet so many inches. 

The neighbours knew nothing about him. 
To their credit be it said, it was not for want 
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of trying. He had lived in a very queer way 
in the cottage he had attached to the mill. It 
was a cottage of several rooms, but severally 
and collectively they had been a marvel of con- 
fusion for some years. Not one of them had 
any individuality or character of its own to 
show its use. The bedroom had a bed in it, 
but then so had the sitting-room. There were 
dirty dishes wherever it was possible for dirty 
dishes to be. Lazy spiders, contented in their 
security from housemaid's brooms, made webs, 
and carried on their domestic life in the corners ; 
mice were so much at home that they knew 
where to find everything ; and the dust took on 
form and bulk until it assumed the appearance 
of a brown moss, peculiar to the surroundings. 

This was before the change came. 

In the old times Jim had tended his saws all 
day, and on moonlight nights the sound of his 
axe had echoed through the silence and solitude 
of the forest vales. Far away the shepherds 
from Four Peaks, wandering on the hill sides 
after straying sheep, had listened to the regular 
strokes. But if you live long enough in the 
same place, and do exactly the same thing year 
after year, people lose their interest in you, or 
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grow to regard you as they do the familiar mile- 
posts or chimney-pots, however ungainly ; and 
if Jim had continued to live alone in dirt and 
to tend his saws, nobody would, after a time, 
have taken any notice of him at all, except 
when they happened to see him. 

But at the end of several years a change 
came into Jim's life, and such a queer, inex- 
plicable change, that the neighbours were set 
talking. 

One Sunday evening a man at the next farm 
passed by on horseback on his way from the 
township Waihi, where he had attended church 
in the morning and an hotel in the afternoon, 
and saw through Jim's uncurtained window Jim, 
nursing a baby. Not sulkily nor moodily, but 
tossing it into the air, with his sallow, long face 
lit up with a delight that was reflected in the 
fair, soft, rounded face above his own. 

When the man could believe his eyes, he 
went like the woman who lost the piece of 
silver, and called his friends and neighbours 
together and told them what he had seen in 
that lonely spot. 

The men whistled, and the girls giggled, 
and everybody made early excuses to go and 
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see. One brown- visaged farmers wife, who 
had dropped in upon Jim when his lank, 
sallow, disagreeable face looked the personi- 
fication of happy fatherhood, returned home, 
and said, ** Lord love him ! " for while the 
crowing child pulled at his long dark hair, a 
universal love of childhood had seemed to 
smile out of his red-rimmed eyes ; and when 
at last the little one had wearied of the giddy 
game, and Jim had folded his long arms, clad 
in grey faded woollen, about the soft little 
body, and, resting his cheek upon the fluffy 
golden hair, had hushed the child to sleep, 
the woman had risen to go, and thereafter had 
murmured at intervals all the way home, 
" Lord love him ! " 

Many were the conjectures as to where the 
baby came trom, many were the questions 
asked of Jim ; but he replied, with a quiet 
dignity which silenced his questioners, that did 
he wish them to know he should tell without 
the asking. 

Jim's life was never the same again. The 
baby altered everything. To begin with, Jim 
discovered that crawling about the dirty floors 
the child got so discoloured that all his sweet 
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beauty was as nothing. He might have been 
an American Indian for all a stranger could 
have told — face, hands, hair, clothes, were all 
unrecognisable. It was not the least use 
washing him ; in half an hour he was as 
black as ever. So the process of purification 
began. At first Jim tidied up the centre of 
the room and spread a blanket ; but with a 
chuckle and a crow the baby was soon off his 
allotted space, under the bed smothered in 
fluff, into the hearth sucking the cinders — 
everywhere where a baby should not be, 
there the baby was. Then Jim, grown des- 
perate with repeated efforts to restrain the 
child, turned the room inside out. Never had 
such a scrubbing and polishing taken place 
before in that residence, for Jim objected to 
women being about. The baby sat on the 
bed and sneezed from the dust, and grabbed 
at Jim's hair whenever Jim, down upon his 
knees and up to his elbows in suds, brought 
his head within reach. 

At all times the boy was with him. He 
fed him from his own plate, and at night the 
fluffy golden head rested on Jim's flat chest ; 
and Jim would He awake sometimes for hours 
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with those awkward arms of his folded about 
the little boy, and kiss the fingers that in sleep 
sought for his face. 

The work of purification extended and spread 
from room to room, until not a house in Pine 
Forest was kept like Jim Smith's. The baby 
was the divine element ; the regenerator amid 
dirt, confusion, and dismay. 

This altered state of things grew so much 
a part of Jim's life, that he often wondered 
how he had ever existed in the old way. He 
had now a motive that moved life's machinery. 
Everything took on dignity and meaning. He 
had some one to strive for; the days were 
no longer an animal scramble for food ; and 
the boy filled so completely every crevice 
of his being, that he drew back appalled at 
the recollection of the loneliness which had 
been. 



CHAPTER III. 



daddy's boy. 



IT was the afternoon following Bret's climb. 
He had never before been threatened 
with a whipping. To say that he felt hurt 
would only give a very commonplace idea of 
his feelings, which were so complicated that 
he could not give expression to them, but 
stood with flushed cheeks and pouting lips 
beside a small blackboard holding a piece of 
chalk in his hand. Upon the board was a 
large sketch in chalk of " Daddy," which Jim 
was regarding with fierce indignation. The 
sketch was bold and clever — wonderfully clever, 
considering that the artist was only seven 
years old. It was like Jim, and yet more of 
a caricature than a portrait ; for the youthful 
artist had caught the ludicrousness of Jim's 
attire and figure, without the human kindness 
of his face. 

Jim stood in the centre of the room, and 
looked taller than ever as he towered in his 
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wrath. For a man so universally mild and 
even-tempered, and one, too, who bore with 
the misdemeanours of all boys — and one boy 
in particular— the occasion scarcely seemed to 
warrant the manifestation of anger which it 
had called forth. Jim worked his face and 
his arms about, as though he were in a 
wrestling match ; while the boy stood sullen 
and confused, and bitterly disappointed ; for he 
had anticipated, not threatened chastisement, 
but applause. He had worked at his sketch 
earnestly and proudly, full certain that daddy 
would be delighted that he could "make 
him." 

Daddy, however, having exhausted the more 
violent expressions of his displeasure, was 
sitting down wiping his face. It was a hot 
day — a day when the mind should be at perfect 
repose for the sake of the body, and Jim had 
upset himself. After he had somewhat re- 
gained his breath, he called out to the lad, 
who still stood glancing occasionally at the 
original of the sketch that had caused all the 
trouble, — 

" Here, young mister, come over here." 

The boy complied. 
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Jim swallowed down a gulp as the child 
lifted his eyes and looked at him from under 
their heavy fringe. 

"What did I buy you that blackboard for? 
Tell me." 

"To do my sums on." 

" Yes, to work out them 'rithmetic problems 
they give you at school, — to keep you healthy 
and straight, I buys you a nice little blackboard. 
Instead of which, what do you do.*^ As soon 
as my back s turned, you make a laughin'-stock 
of me. Bret Smith, you and me haven't hit 
it off this time. What did I tell you about 
drawin* ? " 

No answer. 

" Come, out with it. What did I tell you 
about drawin' ? " 

" Not to do it." 

"Just so— not to do it. An' I mean it. 
Before you could handle a pencil you were 
at it ; you drawed with the coal when you 
were a baby ; you drawed with a burnt 
stick as soon as you weren't afraid to hold 
it ; you drawed on slates and winders and 
pavement stones, on walls of houses, on pews 
of churches; you couldn't even go to a 
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christening without drawing on the font, and 
now you ve drawed me'' Then he added, 
with a pitiful appeal towards the blackboard, 
" He might V done it — you, never." 

Jim dropped his face between his hands, 
as though to shut out the sight of some 
painful recollection. He sat so long that 
Bret thought he must be asleep, when two 
large tears slowly dropped from between the 
shut fingers. ** He might 'a' done it," he 
murmured brokenly ; " he had a purpose in 
the doin' of it ; but you — you, what made 
you do it, child ? " 

Awed and frightened at this unexpected 
scene, Bret stood dumb, until with a sudden 
generous impulse he stepped forward, and 
touching the man's bowed head, he said, — 

'* Daddy, I thought it would please you. 
Don't cry." 

Jim sat up ; an ungainly ugly object, with 
ruffled hair and bloodshot eyes. 

" Lad," he said, ** do you want to please me } " 

''Yes." 

" Then throw them cursed chalks and 
pencils away, and don't touch 'em again as 
long as I'm alive." 

2 
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The child paled. He lifted his fair head 
with a proud imperious movement of de- 
fiance, almost of disdain. 

"You won't?" shouted Jim. ** You won't 
do it ? Then go out of my sight before I 
raise my hand to you." 

The boy moved quietly and proudly to his 
little room, and shut the door. 

Jim once more covered his face, and sat 
there so long that the glowing sunbeams 
faded and shortened ; shortened still more, 
and played about the pictured face of a fair 
girl hanging upon the wall, a face that 
smiled and looked down upon him with Bret's 
eyes — looked down as though they trusted 
him, as though they knew he was to be 
trusted, ungainly though he was, bowed as 
he was by some old sorrow. 

The sunbeams shortened, drew from the 
girls face, drew from off the ceiling, and 
went out through the window, and were 
taken in at the crimson west. Then Jim 
looked up, looked round the room vacantly, 
then to where the picture hung on the wall. 

"I will, Nellie ; so help me, God» I will," 
he muttered brokenly ; then rose and went out. 
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Inside the little room which was Brets 
own, the boy sat on the floor. He had, 
while the daylight lasted, gone through his 
treasures one by one. They were scattered 
about him now, and he was putting them 
back mechanically into a small tin box. A 
few gaudy prints of women's faces, painted 
cupids, newspaper illustrations, sketches of his 
own, pencils and coloured crayons, a copy 
of " Robinson Crusoe," and, most precious of 
all, a box of water-colours, which he handled 
with tender care. His handsome face looked 
pale and old, seen partially in the half-light ; 
but about his square jaw was a look of deter- 
mination unusual in a child. 

" I wish I had a mother," he said a little 
wistfully, as he laid one little treasure on top 
of another in his box ; " she would know." 

It was a tender plaint, and he only made 
it once, working away steadily all the time 
at his packing. When it was done, he took 
the miniature box in his hand, turned the 
handle of his room door, and went into the 
living-room. It was empty, and the black- 
board with the chalk picture looked a little 
ghastly in the corner. Bret went up to it, 
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and feeling on the floor for the chalk — where 
it had fallen from his fingers — picked it up, 
and wrote underneath daddy's picture, as the 
lad had meant it to be, ** I must draw. I 
have run away." Then he put on his red fez, 
went down the hall, opened the door, and, 
carrying his little green tin box in his hand, 
went out. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE SEARCH. 

JIM had business in the township. There 
was a large order for white pine boards 
to arrange for transit. This done, he waited 
.on for the mail. Her Majesty's mail only 
arrived once in twenty-four hours at Waihi, 
and that was at eight in the evening. It was 
a great occasion, which half the township 
turned out to see. 

Men and women collected round the general 
store, which was a greengrocer's, a grocer's, 
a linen draper's, and a post office in one. 

At length the red coach rattled up ; a few 
passengers alighted, the mail-bag was handed 
out, and a little later the mail was distributed, 
and the men, receiving the morning's papers, 
were all the more eager for the news because 
it was twelve hours old. 

Jim took the chaff of the street boys badly 
to-night, and gave but short answers to the 
inquiries of the women after the boy. He 
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wanted to be home and make it up with his 
lad. He went into the store, and made un- 
limited purchases of candy and preserved 
ginger ; and, with both coat-pockets bulging 
out, started on his homeward ride. 

How dull and dead it used to be riding 
homeward when there had been no one to 
welcome him on his arrival. He touched up 
his mare, and she, like a spoilt woman, re- 
sented it — because, as a rule, she followed 
her own sweet will. . But Jim was impatieni 
to-night. The township left behind, the wood- 
land road was strangely lonely. Jim had no 
poet lore to fall back upon, no alluring sug- 
gestions offered themselves in the silence, so 
he rode the mare hard over the soft turf. He 
was anxious for the lamp-light, and the face 
of the child. 

Arriving at the mill, he quickly unsaddled 
the mare and, attending to her wants, left her 
comfortable in her stall, went into the house, 
and entered the living-room. 

The room was in darkness, but this fact did 
not alarm him. Often the boy went to bed 
before his return, although more often he sat, 
after his school lessons were over, busy with 
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his crayons and pencils. The darkness re- 
minded Jim more than ever of the old days, 
before the little lad came like an inspiration 
into his life, when the dust and dirt lay thick 
about, as despair had done about his heart. 
The boy had been God's messenger to him, 
the herald of a new hope, the ratification of a 
past faith ; and he would not, he told himself, 
because it might lead his boy into ways that 
he could not tread, refuse his talent its outlet. 
He lit the lamp, and catching sight of the 
sketch of himself upon the blackboard, went 
up to it. 

" Lord," he said, a little wistfully, " if he'd 
only 'a' given me a bit of a smile." Then his 
eyes wandered to the writing at the bottom — 
*• I mtist draw. I have run away ! " 

The pathos and the unconscious cruelty of 
the words smote him with one blow. " I must 
draw." His genius would not lie still — could 
not be stifled ; he had no power within himself 
to deny it ; he could not reason about it, he 
could only feel. Home, his daddy, his food, 
bed, and protection, were as nothing beside it. 
He had run away. 

The man who had nursed him and tended 
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him could not touch him so nearly. He had] 
forbidden the boy the expression of himself, 
and Nature had been revenged upon him, had 
swept him aside as an impediment. 

Jim turned from the blackboard stupefied, 
his tall shoulders stooping. He mechanicallj 
turned down the lamp and went out. That 
the child could do it — could leave him — was al 
he realised. 

" My little lad ! How could he ? " he asked, 
as he looked around in a dazed way. 

Then the man's protective instinct awoke. 
These mountains, and the forest, and the child 
wandering among them alone. The dark bush, 
to west, north, and south, and the lonely plains 
to east ; which way had he taken ? Instinc- 
tively Jim raised the bushman's cry; but only 
the echoes of the long, loud " Coo-ee " came 
back on the still air. 

He plunged madly into the forest, forcing 
his way through tangled undergrowth, frighten- 
ing the nested birds; then, with a sudden 
exclamation, he stopped. 

** Of course ! '* he said, " the lad's in the mill, 
that's where he is, certain and sure, curled up 
in the sawdust, fast asleep 1 '' 
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He retraced his steps to the mill, and lit all 
the flaring oil lamps used on occasions of night- 
i¥ork, and very carefully searched every nook 
and crevice of the mill. He even went down 
into the sawdust pits, and called out in loud, 
::heery tones, " Sonny, old man ! Bret, you 
scamp, come here ! " 

An hour passed, and then the fallen logs, 
for the first time, began to suggest to Jim's 
practical cent, per cent, regard for them, the 
bodies of dead boys ; as Bret, the baby-poet, 
had fancied them often. 

Jim mopped his face. His long hair hung 
limp and wet about his forehead. His sallow 
Face, under the flare of the oil lamps, looked 
g^hastly. Seen for the first time through the 
dim surrounding shades, a stranger might have 
mistaken him for an unhappy spirit of the 
mountain. 

He searched on silently, taking a moun- 
tain track. As yet he would not ask for 
aid in his search. It seemed to his shame 
that he had made occasion for the boy 
to go. He had threatened to beat him, 
"Though rde a' died sooner, God knows," 
he muttered. 
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But how should he answer to the girl in the 
picture ? 

** She's seen me nurse him many a time ; 
she's seen me, when he was a babby, walk the 
floor nights comfortin' the pain of his teeth ; 
she's seen me teachin* 'im to walk, a 'oldin' of 
my finger ; she's seen me feed *im with the 
best and dress 'im with the best ; but, Lord, 
Lord, what's the use of it all if I lose 'im now ? " 

Another long, loud "Coo-ee" rang along 
the lonely hill sides. Jim listened. A frightened 
sheep bleated in the distance. The roar of 
the water courses sounded like distant thunder 
down the gorge ; and a faint echo of Jim's cry 
came from a far-off peak, like the wailing cry 
of a child. Jim's heart beat tumultuously, and 
he set off with long strides to make the ascent 
of the hill. He reached the craggy peak at 
last, where Bret had stood. 

** Sonny, old man ! " he shouted. 

** Old man ! " echoed the cliff on the opposite 
side of the ravine. 

Then a terrible recollection came to Jim. 
Once over these wild hills two little lads had 
gone to spend an autumn holiday, had lost 
their way, and when night came on, with wild 
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Storm and rain, their mother waited vainly for 
them at home. 

With daylight all the men in the township 
had turned out, but sought that day, and 
many days, fruitlessly. When the search was 
over a shepherd tending his sheep came across 
the bodies by accident. One, the smaller boy, 
was lying at the bottom of an incline, covered 
with his bigger brother's jacket. The elder 
boy had left the younger, to climb the ascent 
alone, but had failed near the brow of the hill, 
beaten and overcome by the storm, and lay 
with his head on his arm, a few yards from the 
top. From the summit he could have seen 
the lights of home in the valley. 

The remembrance made the cold sweat 
stand out on Jim's brow. He looked up, and 
seeing the stars, thanked God it was a fine 
night. There was no moon, but the glimmer 
of the myriad orbs, and the glowing Southern 
Cross, shed a faint twilight around. Jim 
thought how forlorn his little lad must be, 
wandering about in the dark. 

He went down into the dark gully, and 
scrambling over the boulders, sat down at ihe 
edge of the gorge. Its roar was sullen as it 
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tore on its dark course. In patches the water 
caught the starlight, and flashed like steel 
flashes among the great boulders. 

At length the cold morning light broke in 
the east. With the feeble steps of an old man 
Jim rose to go. Something came whirling 
down the swift current. It was only a log, but 
by the horror of its suggestion it made Jim's 
heart stand still. He went swiftly away from 
the gorge, and turned his steps homewards. 
He felt numbed and hopeless, and his weary 
feet would scarcely bear him. So cold, too, 
his fear and exhaustion having chilled him to 
the bones. He emerged from the forest into 
the clear space where the mill-cottage stood, 
and there he came upon Bret suddenly, lying 
on the step of their own door. 

Jim had never troubled about homeless boys 
before, but in the brief space that intervened 
between the seeing of Bret lying prone upon 
the step, and the stride that took Jim to where 
the lad lay, all the outcast boys in the big 
world appealed to him. Then he halted, 
afraid to stoop down, afraid that fate had 
played him a sorry trick, and had given him 
the body only of the boy he loved. 
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There are some moments in life, so quick, 
so strong, so comprehensive, that we gain more 
knowledge in them than in years of ordinary 
existence ; and in this moment Jim knew just 
what his life would be should the child be dead, 
— how never, whatever came or went, could he 
forget the golden head lying there, and the 
appealing arms spread out over his door-stone. 

He approached, holding his breath to listen, 
then with a cry that seemed to call the sun to 
the horizon, so glad was it, he gathered the 
little figure in his arms. The child murmured 
" Daddy," and with one hand lifted to the sallow 
face, and another clutching tightly the small 
tin box, he went to sleep again. Jim carried 
him in, and as he used to do when the child 
was a baby, undressed him in his sleep, and 
put him to bed. 

The tin box arrested Jim's attention. He 
opened it and looked in. Then he examined 
the contents one by one, turning them over 
with his long hands, hands that, large as they 
were, had grown gentle by contact with the 
child. 

" Lord, Lord," he murmured, with dim eyes, 
holding the prints to the morning light ; " these 
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are his treasures, the pretty son ! A book, a 
painted angel blowing a tin trumpet, the pict« 
of a lady, and a coloured pencil or two, and— 
dear, dear — here is a threepenny bit. A 
trumpery lot, take 'em all together, yet he 
thought more of 'em than me/' 

This consideration was more than Jim couM 
bear. He dropped the box hastily, and went 
out into the living-room. There he saw hinh 
self upon the blackboard. 

** It's too good for you," he declared, address- 
ing his caricature. ** A mighty sight too good 
for you, — a born beast, a brute by nature. If 
there wasn't nothin' in you to make your little 
lad cleave to you through thick and thin, there's 
nothin* much in your favour. Take you with 
a smile, indeed ; you don't deserve it ! " 

Then with dim eyes he read the line again 
at the bottom : — 

** I must draw. I have run away." 

Very carefully, so as not to obliterate the 
chalk, Jim wrapped the blackboard up, and 
putting it in a dark closet under the stairs; 
locked the door and hid the key. 

** Take it for a lesson," he said, looking at his 
own face in the glass ; and as he looked he saf 
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that his hair was streaked with grey. He had 
never noticed those grey hairs before, and he 
knew the night's agony had done it. 

Literally prostrated and weary, sleep came 
to him, and the morning sunbeams struggling 
in through the blind played strange tricks with 
him. They made a halo round his head as 
though he were a saint, and shed a light 
round the dark hair, and lit up the smooth 
sallow face with a glory indescribable. Each 
hard line and furrow was beautified ; even the 
grey woollen shirt might have been the sack- 
cloth of some penitent, so transformed was it. 
Only the hands — where the sunlight did not 
fall — were pathetic in their utter helplessness. 
They fell at the sides of the chair as a dead 
man's hands might fall. 

The cry of the boy woke him. 

He started from his chair with a confused 
sense of something wrong. Something had 
happened ; what was it 1 The cry repeated in 
the next room recalled his memory. With a 
stride he was beside the lad. The young fair 
face w^as flushed with fever, and he tossed 
restlessly. 

** If I had a mother she would know,'* he 
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cried out in a loud voice. ** Why haven t 1 
got a mother ? ** the young voice demanded ; 
and Jim, whose sore heart could bear no more, 
stood upright over the sick boy's bed and 
vowed, — 

** ril be mother as well as father to you 
ril never thwart you again, sonny, so long 
as I live — or may God do so to me, and 
more also ! " 



CHAPTER V. 

daddy's boy developing. 

THE boy grew among the hills, sturdy 
and strong. Jim laid no more re- 
strictions upon him ; but when he rejoiced that 
Bret seemed to desert his drawing, he did 
not know that the reason was that the lad 
was disheartened at his own failures, and lack 
of tuition. 

He rode his pony to and from the township 
school. At other times he was alone, for there 
were no other houses near, the mill hands all 
living at a considerable distance. So the boy 
took to his books with fervency. His enthu- 
siasm, however, did not rest there; his 
dominant passion was for action, and as a 
consequence he imitated all he read. He was 
a mimic king, a mimic general or politician ; 
and the old rocks and trees were his king- 
dom, his army, or constituents, as the case 
might be. 

The men in the mill dubbed him *'the 

"" 3 
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young Napoleon," for the boy delighted ti 
rule. His strange trick of standing in the 
attitude of that great emperor, and the insoj 
lence of his dominion, were also the reasoni 
for his nickname ; for he exacted service ani 
forgot to repay. Yet so dear did he make 
himself to his servitors, that they would not 
have broken from his yoke if they could 
What wonder if Jim succumbed to the cham 
of the lad } He was ready to die a blighted 
and broken-hearted man if by so doing he 
could secure the happiness of his boy. Yet 
he was haunted always by the fear that Bret 
would leave him. He had never known, 
since the hour he picked him up from his 
doorstep, whether the young prodigal had 
said in his heart, ** I will go home to my 
father," or had wandered unconsciously back., 
He dreaded and detested the thought that 
one day his little chick would discover he 
was an eagle, and fly away from the barn^ 
yard. Haunted by some secret knowledge,; 
Jim aged while he watched the boy. Ha 
worked hard and suffered, but in his conflict 
knew not his own splendid courage ; for come 
what might he would equip the lad against 
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adversity, or prosperity. The sweet-toned 
voice of the boy calling him ** Father*' was 
reward enough. The fact that his little 
hand had sought his neck would compensate 
him. 

The mill was Jim*s occupation, but Bret 
was the object of his ambition. And Bret 
did pretty much as he liked ; and he liked 
his books, the mountain streams, and the 
bracken- and tussock-clad hills. 

High up on the plateau was his scene of 
action Here alternately he played and 
dreamed — sometimes with a trembling lip ; 
for he was a lonely lad, much loved, but 
unloving. 

One day Bret, with infinite trouble and 
exertion, carried to his '* castle " on the hill 
a number of kerosene tins. These he filled 
with large loose stones which he detached 
from the rocks, and having discovered Jim*s 
powder canister, put sufficient gunpowder 
under the tin to blow up a house, set a trail, 
fired it, and at a distance awaited the result. 
The result was deafening. High up into the 
air the stone-loaded tin ascended, rolling over 
and over, then descended with a rattle that 
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aroused a hundred reverberations, and startl<i| 
the cattle on far-away hills. 

In a short space of time every man adt 
boy from the mill was on the spot calliif 
aloud for Bret. 

** Tm here ! " he said, crawling out froi 
beneath a broom bush. "What's all tk 
fuss ? " 

"Fuss, you call it.^" exclaimed Jim, havii^ 
first ascertained that the boy was unhurt. " 1 
clear thought it was the day o* judgment, and 
that the Last Trump had sounded. It 11 be 
a wonder to me if right-minded Christiap 
buried near about don't think so too, aiii 
get out of their graves. What the doose were 
you doing ? " 

" Playing Guy Fawkes ! '* answered the 
boy. 

" Lord save the boy ! Thank yer luclgf 
stars yer limbs ain't scattered to the fojir 
winds. What will I do with yer?" 

Bret looked up into the eyes that twinkldl 
above him. 

" Send me away to school," he answered. 

The gleam died from Jim's eyes, and le 
fell into a reverie. Why could the boy n< 
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Stay? What was this persistent tugging to 
get away? It would not be necessary for 
him to work — all he would ask him would be 
to be happy at home. 

The man and the boy trudged along silently 
side by side, a strange contrast ; the one 
with stooping shoulders and toil-hardened 
hands, the other with eager yet subdued face, 
and impatient step. 

" What is it after all that you want, sonny ? " 
asked Jim at length, looking down at the boy, 
growing so tall and strong. "To do some- 
thing, to be something, or to have some- 
thing ? It's one o* the three." 

Bret folded his hands behind his back, and 
lifted up his head. " I think it's to do some- 
thing," he answered, with a flash of his 
thoughtful eyes. 

" Mark me, sonny," replied Jim, laying a 
heavy hand on the boy's shoulder. " I ain't 
a-goin' to stand in the way of your 'art's de- 
sire. The mill an' me 'uU back you up. 
Only, before a man puts 'is 'and to the plough, 
he should know somethin' of the nature of 
the land that lies ahead. You don't talk to 
me much," continued Jim, with increased 
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gentleness of look, and a dropping of the 
voice, ** an' I ain't clever at readin' thoughts 
I only knows two kind o' men certain. The 
one kind is satisfied with *is day's work an' 
'is day's pay. He's satisfied with enough to 
eat, an' a friend or two. The other kind is 
alers a-strivin' and strivin' for somethin' he 
ain't got. The first is easiest to get on with ; 
but the second is the man that builds cities, 
and conquers nations, an' makes monuments. 
I oughter say there's three kinds o' men, for 
there's the man wot ain't contented and ain't 
got grip enough to * take right hold an' nebber 
let go,' as the nigger said. It's the long pull 
mor'n the strong pull that tells in the long 
run, lad. So what I want yer to do is to 
find out what you can do, and stick to it 
I hoped you'd take to the mill, but that's 
neither here nor there." 

" I'd rather help to build a city or a nation,." 
said the boy, flashing. 

" That's a big order," responded Jim, breal 
ing off a tough branch that impeded Bret Is 
progress. " But things that are impossible tj 
one man are possible to another, for cities ai 
nations 'ave been made by men." 
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"Father," asked the boy, "have you ever 
read a book called the Bible ? '* 

Jim blushed, actually blushed, as he met the 
lad's scrutinising eyes, as though he were called 
to account. 

" IVe heard it read,** he said ; "it's a queer 
mixture. I can't make head nor tail on it ! " 

" It says," proceeded Bret, with a sudden 
leap of gladness to his face, " * In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth.* Then 
i little further on, it says that God made man in 
His own image. That's why man likes to make." 

The boy of twelve looked up at the man of 
Forty with the delight of his discovery — for it 
was a discovery to him — that the God in man 
emphasises his Creator when he reforms, re- 
constructs, builds ships, makes cities. 

The thought was too ponderous for Jim. 
He looked away to the peaceful mountains. 
One thing only he understood. 

** You'd like to go, sonny, an* learn how men 
make ? " 

" Yes, father." 

" So you shall, boy. Take your wish. The 
day has come for you an* me to part. I've 
seen it a-comin* inch by inch — since the night 
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you wrote on the board, * I must draw. Tvc 
run away/ Many times an' often I've faced th« 
possibility of it — blamin' myself for harborin' the 
thought, yet harborin' of it all the same." 

He pushed his straight hair off his wrinkled 
brow, and gulped down a sob. 

'* YouVe got a kinder notion, only yer don't 
know how to say it, that the majesty o' matt 
comes out in his works. Maybe I've got a 
notion too, sonny," — and he took off his htt 
with a comical bow of reverence, — ** that the 
majesty o' man comes out in the love of 'im 
I'm ignorant and ugly, and I don't know the 
rights o' things, but whiles when I've bin a» 
standin' on the top o' Four Peaks, and there 
ain't been nothin* between me an' the starSi 
I've kind o' got talkin* to the Maker o' men, 
and 'twas as though I heerd Him say, * Jim 
Smith, I took a deal o' trouble with this worlj 
afore I thought it good enough for man — I meant 
it for a home for him *; an' a warm feelin' goel" 
over me as I says to myself, * That's the fathe*^ 
hood o' God, what the parsons preach.' " : 

Jim was silent for a time, looking still away 
from the boy. Presently he resumed, — 

"The earth 'ud 'a' been a deal sight moi 
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beautifuller if man 'ad never trod it ; but it 
seems to me, when Tm up there on the Peaks. 
3r away back in the forest, that Almighty God 
ivanted to share it with somebody. He wer'n't 
:ontent with the makin'. He wanted some- 
hin' to love. An' man, my boy, takes arter 
lis Maker. In all the doin' of 'im he ain't 
lappy when he ain't got nobody to do it for." 

Jim covered his head and strode away. 

A month later he returned alone from a 
oumey of several days, and sat down by the 
lead ashes of his grate. 

** It's all over," he murmured brokenly ; "all 
)ver, Bret, my boy, for ever and ever." 

He sat there a long time, an ungainly, 
luddled-up, battered heap of human flesh and 
Jood. Then he rose slowly, and went to the 
loset where the blackboard was, and brought 
t out and wiped off the blurred figure. 

*• It's all over," he repeated. ** He has run 
iway ; there's no use keepin' this to remind me 
that he might. .Nellie herself could a' done no 
more." 

He sat down again by his lonely fireside, and 
again lived through that past night's search for 
Us. boy till he had found him on his doorstep* 
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CHARLIE. 



THE plan adopted by Jim was that BW 
should lodge with his master, and ret*n 
to Pine Forest only for the vacations. 

The first night of residence under the roof 
of Professor McDonald was a new experioKC 
for the boy. His room was in the gable of a 
picturesque if sombre red-brick house, situalri 
near the Water of Leith, in the Edinbu^^ 
of New Zealand. The Scotch pioneers baJ 
named this mountain stream after their ofi 
beloved water, and built Dunedin as nearly as 
possible on the plans of the old ** Edinburf^ 
town." 

Bret was left under the roof of the snrf, 
dormitory, and after his long coach journey )k\ 
bed seemed soft as down. His love of fl^] 
venture was stirred, and overmastered IVj 
sense of loneliness with which the strange * 
foundings oppressed him. He swallowed d< 
the lump in his throat, and raising himself uj 
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his elbow, looked around. There was a light 
burning dimly in the chamber, possibly left in 
honour of his arrival, but there was not much 
to see — whitewashed walls, and windows in the 
gables, curtained with white muslin drawn on 
rods, and a bed in the corner opposite his own. 
Gradually he became aware of the magnetism 
of a pair of eyes, and a round, red head raised 
itself from the pillow opposite. 

•* Play football } " asked a clear voice. 

" No," said Bret. 

** I was the ^mergency man ot our club last 
winter,** said the other. 

The red head was never very far away from 
Bret's fair one after that night, through all 
their school and university career. Charlie 
Grant had a genius for service and Bret 
Montgomery for rule. (The night Jim parted 
with the lad he had bestowed that name upon 
him ; he said it sounded better than Smith.) 

Both boys followed their natural bent with 
ardour. Released from the grave and rigid 
supervision of the masters, they sought together 
the mountain-burn, following it to the waterfall 
on the mountains, or, sitting silently, fished in 
deep, dark pools. 
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Charlie, in his games, had an inexhaustible 
vigour and a masterly command which in his 
studies he lacked. He had wide sympathies 
for tennis, and keen insight into the qualifica- 
tions necessary for a ** Forward '* or **Halt 
back," or the "potting of a goal." As he 
grew to manhood his name was well known 
in championship matches, and was loudly 
shouted on the Carisbrook football field, where 
enthusiastic crowds gathered to witness the 
Saturday afternoon matches. His red hea4 
was very visible in a "scrim.", and the seaso] 
of their unbroken record he was Captain 
the Amazon Football Club. 

But at the exams. Charlie was not ui 
frequently " plucked." He grew hoarse 
however, in sounding the praises of Bret, wh< 
was making another kind of name for himsel 
much more to the satisfaction of the professori 
and to the honour of the University. 

There was something incongruous in th( 
friendship of the two young men, somethinj 
savouring of the melodramatic. 

The hero of the Amazon Club fetched an( 
carried with cheerful docility for Bret, who| 
with his calm, determined look, measure( 
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speech, and the fascination of his personal 
magnetism, conquered Charlie at every turn. 
A campaign against Bret would have hurt 
Charlie's feelings too much, and so the athletic 
warrior became the slave of Bret's intellectual 
superiority. No matter what improbable theory 
Bret propounded, Charlie backed it up, and 
gave it out again at second-hand, delightfully 
mystified and incoherent, eliciting a chorus of 
laughter from the students, which did not, 
however, cause the gay-hearted youth anything 
like so much embarrassment as did a frown 
from Bret. 

Charlie had been an orphan from his child- 
hood. A crabby old uncle looked to him for 
the honour of the Grants, and grumbled hugely 
at the breezy nature of Charlie's studies. 
. The young man was destined for the law, 
but it was not an unusual thing to hear him 
declare he preferred agricultural pursuits. His 
New Zealand law-books bore such notes on 
the fly-leaves as : " The farmer who is fully 
afive to the importance of taking every pre- 
caution, both in harvesting and threshing 
operations, to secure a round, marketable 
I sample of grain " ; " For all grass seeds, 
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but more especially the permanent kinds, a 
firm seed-bed is of the first importance." He 
was great on the features of the country and 
the probable course of new railways in Central 
Otago, and had even gone as far as to organise 
and carry out an expedition to a wild and 
barren mountainous region, with the view of 
testing the nature of the land. Ten men 
started innocently together ; young, and full of 
hope^ carrying light swags, which they lightened 
still more as they proceeded, throwing away 
articles one by one as they perspired on their 
way. At the end of their journey they were 
caught in a " sou -wester," drenched to the 
skin, and half blown off their feet ; fireless and 
almost supperless, they sheltered (i^) for the 
night on a mountain ridge. The next day 
the expedition made for home in detachment^ 
striking out manfully with shivering frames, and 
chattering teeth, and fingers blue as indigo 
The swollen streams and fury of the storiji 
stopped them half-way, and they made for a 
hut on the outskirts of the township. Here 
they were kindly received and domiciled in a 
stable, where they stayed two days. Whea 
the researchers finally arrived in Dunedin, thef 
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had made no further discovery than the ex- 
treme chilliness of the autumn rain and how 
University students can swear. 

Charlie fell from popularity for a time, and 
devoted his spare hours to an article on the 
remedy for red rust on wheat. 

Any success of his own Charlie called a 
"fluke," every success of Bret's, a " triumph." 
Mr. Grant senior, in a fit ol spleen, denounced 
his nephew as "a red -headed son of the soil," 
a denunciation which the young man quoted 
with huge delight, as he packed his portmanteau 
on the eve of a departure for Pine Forest, 
where he invariably accompanied Bret when- 
ever he went. 

Bret had not yet decided upon a profession. 
He had hesitated between the Church and 
medicine. The Church he abandoned because 
of its restrictions, not personal, but doctrinal ; 
and medicine he quarrelled with on the ground 
that Mind was the maker or healer of many 
diseases. His thoughts turned more per- 
sistently towards politics than in any other 
direction. He was at all times more interested 
in abstract problems than in individuals. To 
locate his energies and sympathies within a 
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limited sphere he found difficult. But althou^ 
deliberate in his choice of the road to success^ 
he was none the less clear on the point thai 
he meant to make a future for himself. It 
must be one, however, in which his omd 
individuality and love of rule might have sway. 
When he had once started there would be no 
turning back, however insurmountable the 
obstacles might appear. 

Meanwhile, he worked, and as a pastime 
made considerable headway with his painting, 
his landscapes taking a prominent position on 
the walls at the exhibitions of the Art 
Society. 

In his oratory, however, Bret found his chie 
delight, and his fellow-students found equal 
pleasure in rousing him to controversy ; fa 
there are other things than the fascination of 
women that take men in thrall, and one (rf 
them is the power and eloquence of a fellovr- 
man. 

Bret was an unconscious hypnotist. With 
his fine voice and unusual will-power, he took 
possession of his audience and dominated them, 
until they lost hold of their souls, and became, 
for the time being, puppets in his hands. 

i 
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**The Church would be a dangerous pro- 
fession for the young man,'* said an aged divine 
one day, "unless his doctrines were sound; 
for his congregation would embrace them, — 
Calvinistic, Ritualistic, or Evolutionistic." 



CHAPTER VII. 

REINCARNATION OR HEREDITARY? 

MEANWHILE, Jim at the mills grei 
older and greyer. The visits of his 
boy and his boy's friend were to him the 
green patches in the desert. At first he had 
mentally resented the introduction of Charlie 
to Pine Forest, but the orphan boy had 
appealed to him, and Jim had the heart of a 
gentleman, and his gentleness did not fail, 
though its expression was uncouth. But froii 
being welcome for Bret's sake, he becamj 
desirable for his own, for Charlie s good-natur^ 
spontaneity, and general imperfections wert 
very human, and ingratiated themselves in a 
way of their own. So the boys shot rabbit! 
and tobogganned together ; and as men brought 
Jim the history of their defeats and triumphs. 

Bret, usually self-contained and grave, un- 
demonstrative and cold, was still an enigma 
to the lonely man. He sought Bret's company 

with half supplicating glance, and was honoured 

so 
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by any mysticism Bret liked to talk. The 
proud bearing of the young man, his marked 
individuality of character, made a deeper im 
pression than Charlie's more amiable qualities 
and Jim had visions of a young budding 
politician bursting at no great age into a 
premier. 

Even the foreman of the mill, who was not 
an enthusiastic admirer of Bret, declared that 
although he'd rather live with Charlie, he 
would sooner Bret led him to war. 

Jim and Bret had been sitting in silence 
for some time one evening, following their 
own thoughts, both gazing into the fire in 
the drowsy twilight of the winter's afternoon. 

" Father," Bret said, speaking suddenly — ^so 
suddenly that Jim started, "have you ever 
read anything about reincarnation .? " 

" I've heard tell on it, lad." 

" I like the thought myself," the young 
man proceeded, following his own thoughts 
more than addressing his companion. " It 
seems to explain much that would otherwise 
be inexplicable." 

"How so?" 

" Well, take a man," he answered, still with 
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his moody glance upon the fire, unconscioB 
of the fact that Jim's eyes were upon hii; 
" take a man who finds himself born iio 
surroundings so uncongenial to him, even k 
his early boyhood, that existence is a pain to 
him ; and there are such cases, you know/' 

"Aye, I believe you," responded Jim, wi4 
quiet emphasis. 

" This is why I like the idea of reincarna- 
tion. It seems to give a reasonable expiate 
tion of an odd member of a family possessing 
aspirations and tastes that the others do not 
understand. The man has returned with sfl 
his old instincts." 

Jim smiled — smiled a very curious smile. 

" It might be natur'," he said, " it might be 
talent somewheres in the family comin' cot 
agen, like small feet or red hair after maay 
generations." 

Bret looked up. *'Was my mother jan 
artist?" he asked quickly. 

" She were not," responded Jim. 

** No member of your family ? " half affirm! 
and half queried Bret, eyeing Jim as thou] 
quite certain of the reply. 

Jim laughed. 
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" My grandfather painted houses, and that's 
the nearest approach to it I knows on/' he 
answered. 

Bret gave an impatient exclamation. " I 
wish you would let me call you Jim," he said 
presently. '* It seems to suit you better than 
father, and somehow comes more glibly to 
my tongue." 

" Does it really, though?" said Jim, looking 
very hard at him. 

*' Perhaps it sounds unnatural ? " asked Bret, 
seeing his look. 

"Not at all," declared Jim, "not at all; 
call me what comes sweetest to your tongue. 
It don't seem long since you and me used to 
go to church together Sundays, and walk arter- 
wards in Waihi — ^you in your yaller plush coat 
— and when I asked you who you was, you 
up and said loud and cheery, ' Daddy's boy ! ' " 

"So I am still, dear Jim, only you don't 
grudge me my inches, do you.*^ You don't 
like me the less minus the yellow coat ? You 
will forgive me because I am too tall to hold 
on to your hand ? " 

"You will never grow too high for my 
heart," quoth Jim. 



'£ 




CHAPTER VIII. 

THE CAPPING CEREMONY. 

IM SMITH was not an artistic sigjkt 
as he stepped from a morning train 
upon the Dunedin platform. 

He had received a double invitation froB 
Bret and Charlie to be present at the Capping 
ceremony ; but, for reasons of his own, he 
had arrived six hours earlier than that 
specified. 

His clothes were a cut between the wdt 
to-do farmer and the larrikin ; one article of 
attire compromised with another, so to spegfc 
His coat was too heavy for an August ds^, 
with a touch of spring fn the air ; but Iits 
necktie was as bright as a scarlet blossoft 
and his wideawake hat, set jauntily on the sii 
of his head, denied the charge of melanchdf 
which his long sallow face suggested. 

He sought first the picturesque red-brick 
house near the Leith, where he had left Bitl 
years ago ; then took a circuitous route throu^ 

^ i 
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the city, wending his steps to the Boys High 
School, marking the playground ; then back 
again to the University buildings, pausing, 
IS he went, to listen to the chimes in the 
Town Hall tower. He leaned over the Uni- 
versity bridge, and looked into the clear, 
shallow stream running over the drab rocks 
ind clay ; just for the sheer pleasure of stand- 
ing where his lad had stood. He was piecing 
his life together bit by bit, the life lived away 
from himself ; trying to get hold of its charm, 
and throwing around it a halo of romance 
which it had never possessed ; for, to Bret, 
these days had been means to an end, and 
lacked the enjoyment that was got from them 
by Charlie, whose hours of study diminished 
every day, and whose pursuits were excellent 
for the liver. 

A pleasant excitement woke within the 
lonely man as Bret's life came nearer to him ; 
the half petrified, half crushed nature of one 
who had lived among unsympathetic people 
seemed, for the hour, to renew its youth. He 
forgot that he was growing old. 

The trees were all putting forth little brown 
buds, and the sun shone with a warmth that 
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told winter was past, and, as Jim strolled alof 
the banks of the Leith towards Woodhauj^ 
where the Falls were, he whistled back to 
the birds, who, in the bush, had set up a 
delightful twitter in anticipation of days to 
come. The snowdrops were blooming in ike 
cottage gardens ; and already there were 
several bright beds of crocuses. Patches of 
vivid green grass were to be seen on ^ 
hill sides ; and here and there daisies, wi4 
only half-opened eyes, were scattered thicBy 
on the grassy knolls. One venturesome brood 
of fluffy little ducklings gabbled down to the 
water's brink, as regardless of danger aid 
cramp as most pioneers. They ought to have 
been within their shells for another mondl 
yet, but they didn't know it, and were quai- 
ing loudly at an unwarmed world. 

Jim followed the Leith till he came to 
Woodhaugh, a valley between the mountain 

He stopped at the old mill, where the anciq^ 
wheel revolved with a rumbling and tumbliig 
like distant thunder. 

'* How many times does it go round i 
minute ? " he asked himself. When a boy k 
had counted it to please a little girl, who sdil 
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t wearied, believing it could feel, and who 
at down to cry for it on the doorstep, white 
i^ith the miller's dust. 

The children whose feet had helped to wear 
he planks of the bridge so thin had passed away, 
iattles had been fought, and tempests had 
aged ; men had ploughed and planted, aspired 
nd conquered ; and the wheel still unceasingly 
evolved, dipping into the stream, lifting the 
vater from the clear depths, and scattering it 
nto the stream again as old Time dips into 
ife, flinging bright souls from his wheel. A 
ittle dancing in the sunlight, and they drop 
nto the current again, whirled along by the 
jtrong flow — separate drops no longer, but 
)art of the great whole. 

After what Jim called **a good square meal," 
)artaken of at a restaurant, he made his way 
)ack to the station ; for he wanted it to appear, 
vhen the train arrived by which he was ex- 
)ected, that he had come by it. He was 
jhy of Bret discovering how he had spent 
lis day ; civilised young men he had discovered 
were ashamed of nothing so much as ** human 
natur'." 

Mingling with the crowd, he managed to 
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attract Charlie's attention, just after that yo^ 
man had abandoned a frantic search of all ik 
carriages. 

An hour later Jim was comfortably seafci 
in the dress circle of the Garrison Hall, Ae 
holding capacity of which was taxed to U 
utmost by a crowd who had come to witjfli 
the ceremony of the annual presentation rf 
diplomas to. the graduates. Hundreds rf 
people, unable to get seats, stood for nei^ 
three hours in the passages, and in Ae 
wings — a large proportion being ladies. 

There was an electric feeling in the air, Ae 
magnetism of which got into Jim*s bold. 
His dominant idea seemed to be that all dus 
manifestation of hilarity, youth, beauty, aod 
learning was in honour of his boy. His sin^ 
and juvenile manner of showing his apprdfr 
tion, coupled with the idiosyncrasies of Ins 
attire, more than once, during the eveniJf 
drew attention from the grave professorsr (» 
the stage, and from the demonstrations of* 
number of the students, who in the ceitfc 
of the hall had erected a dais, upon wltt 
they carried out a programme much to tlpf 
own satisfaction and that of the audience. 
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Disguised as clowns, negroes, and learned 
rofessors, they kept the crowds in continual 
3ars of laughter, interrupting the addresses, 
nd trying the patience of the learned doctors 
> the utmost. 

Charlie, who had been "plucked," and had 
o diploma to receive, was disguised as the 
[ikado, the leader of the orchestra, and only 
etrayed his identity to Jim by his musical 
oice when leading the choir of students. In 
le middle of a speech recommending some 
University reforms, he broke out with an apt 
•ansposition of the Mikado's song, ** Let the 
unishment fit the crime." 

The progress of the speeches was slow, and 
ome legitimate fun was created at the expense 
f the professors. As each one rose to speak, 
anners, caricaturing the speakers, were hoisted 
y the students, and verses sung illustrative 
f matters under discussion. 

The lady graduates who were about to be 
apped sat just beneath the stage, attired in 
heir academical gowns, each carrying a 
Mjuquet which had been presented by one 
>f the M.A.'s. 

The ceremony ol presenting the diplomas 
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was at length proceeded with. The first n; 
called was that of a lady, who, with a brj^ 
and almost girlish face, flushed with ex<ifr 
meat, went up to get the diploma of Ac 
M. A. degree which she had earned. She li 
greeted with a hearty round of applause, al 
as she returned to her seat, one of the graduate 
presented her with a laurel wreath, while 4b 
students in the body of the hall sang, **Fot 
she's a jolly good fellow." 

At length came Bret's turn. The enthusia» 
manifested declared to Jim the popularity of iii 
boy. Bret walked quietly and deliberately. Id 
the platform amid the cheers, and with a couri^ 
bow received his B.A. diploma. He was ufr 
usually pale — his fair hair and skin intensifid 
by his cap and gown — but appeared quite nfr 
moved until the students broke out into tk 
song from lolanthcy " Into Parliament he slial 
go." This seemed to be the popular verdirt 
for there was a good deal of clapping of hanfc 
and a loud " hoorah " from Jim in the gall^jif. 
Bret's underlip quivered, and to Jim's neii^ 
dying delight his boy bowed to him beforeJ 
the people. Jim immediately sat down, jd 
tried to look unconcerned, with his hi 
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thumping under his corded waistcoat and the 
sweat standing on his brow. Charlie, at the 
harmonium, kept the song going when it would 
have flagged, by his reiteration, ** Into Parlia- 
ment — P-a-r-liament ; into Parliament he shall 
go ; " quite unconscious that his uncle, at the 
back of the hall, was shaking his stick at him 
and exclaiming, " Gad, I didn't spend my money 
on you to blow trumpets for other people." 

Jim never knew how the proceedings termi- 
nated, or how he got out into the street ; the 
whole thing he was assured was a tribute to 
Bret, and when he reflected how he had once 
desired the boy to stay inactively beside him, 
a poignant sense of shame blotted out the 
benevolent expression of his face. In his 
ignorance he magnified an ordinary achieve- 
ment to a mighty triumph for his boy. 

The students and grads. had a dinner in 
celebration of themselves and one another, and, 
as the light-hearted boys started off in pro- 
cession up the hill, waving torches and singing 
songs out of sheer love of making a noise, 
Jim stood bare-headed to watch the flaming 
lights, now higher, now lower, as their holders 
followed the ascending curving road, till the 
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last flicker died and quiet reigned in the toil 
It was a triumphal procession to him, asd 
signalised Bret's renown. 

He wandered about aimlessly till he caac 
to Knox's church, where the ivy climbs to die 
summit of the tower. Opening the gate, he 
ascended the steps, but the door was locted 
Presbyterians do not leave their sanctuaries 
open for any chance devotee, and Jim was 
scarcely conscious that he wanted to go in, or 
that he wanted to pray. The Recording Angd 
would have found it difficult to chronicle Jim's 
thanksgiving that night, for it consisted of a 
tall, dark figure, standing for a moment on dte 
steps, and a genuinely ugly head leaning against 
the door. A bare head, well oiled, for not 
morning there was a greasy patch high up oi 
the panel. 
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CHAPTER IX, 

THE WEST COAST SOUNDS. 

BRET and Charlie stood on board the 
Tarawera as she steamed away from 
Port Chalmers* wharf, on her third trip of the 
season to the West Coast Sounds. They had 
often promised themselves this trip when *' their 
ship came in " ; and it had come in, in the form 
of a gift from Jim to Bret — a thank-offering of 
his heart for the triumph of several months 
ago. 

•* What's yours is mine,'* was the motto of 
the two young men ; and Charlie was indis- 
pensable as a valet, and earned the pleasures 
which Bret paid for. 

As they stood on the deck among the crowd, 
waving adieux to friends on the fast-receding 
wharf, Bret was attracted by the appearance of 
a tall, fair girl, standing beside a grave and 
proud-looking old gentleman. She did not 
seem in any way to share the excitement of 
those around, but with a half-amused smile 
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looked on, as though wondering what all die 
fuss was about. 

The pier receded still farther, blurred by the 
intervening sea mist ; but still she looked on, 
busy with her own thoughts, until, suddenly 
turning, she met Bret's eyes. 

She coloured slightly and, taking the old gen- 
tleman's arm, said in a coaxing, winsome voice, 
*'Come, Uncle,*' and disappeared with him below. 

The steady tramp ot masculine feet went 
up and down the deck, the fragrant odour 
of cigars being wafted above the smell of 
the oil ; and when the dressing gong sounded, 
some of the men talked as though they had 
been acquainted for years. 

At dinner Bret found himself seated beside 
the girl he had noticed on deck ; and with 
a start ot surprise, discovered how fair she 
was. Her white gown open at the neck 
disclosed its shapely loveliness, and short-cut 
fair hair curled loosely all over her head. 

An introduction by the captain followed, 
and Bret ascertained that the grave old 
gentleman and his niece were near neigh- 
bours — Mr. and Miss Carlton, of the Four 
Peaks Sheep Station. 
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The discovery caused the blood to tingle 
in Bret's veins. He should see her again, 
was his first thought ; then quickly followed 
the thought of Jim. Jim, his father, ungainly, 
uncouth, the sawyer of the woods. Only a 
moment, and he crushed the feeling down 
again, or rather it had been forced out by 
another, for Charlie was talking his light- 
hearted nonsense, from the opposite side of 
the table, and the girl beside him was laughing 
the merriest laugh he had ever heard. In a 
moment Bret could have struck Charlie, and 
covered the girl's neck from his sight. His 
pulses beat quickly. What was the reason of 
this murderous impulse, this sharp, quick sense 
of shame for the girl's naked flesh ? It was 
the first impulse of a strong and pure man, 
to have, to hold, to shield, and cover from 
prying eyes the beauty he claims by virtue 
of his love. 

There had never been a woman to Bret 
before. This girl was the first Eve to him 
in all the wonder of her beauty and innoceftcse. 
The magnetism of her body thrilled him ; and 
what right had Charlie to lean over his ugly 
red head, and freckled face, and thrust thfeni 
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under her notice ? That she could laugh and 
talk and nod to him in answer was to Bret 
a mystery. Once the girl turned her sparkling 
grey eyes to Bret, and with a word sought 
to include him in the fun, but his grave 
monosyllable seemed to check her. Suddenly 
all the sparkle faded from the child face, and 
after a half searching, half shy look at Bret's 
stern countenance, she turned and devoted 
herself to her uncle. 

The night's trip to the Bluff was quiet; 
early on the following morning they arrived. 
It was a lovely warm morning, and almost 
all the passengers went ashore, posting letters 
and sending telegrams, as this was the last 
chance they would have. For ten days they 
would be in a wild region, far away from 
telegraph and post offices. At length they 
were fairly off. The Invercargill train had 
brought the last load of excursionists, and for 
ten days several hundreds of men and women 
from all quarters of the globe must put up 
with one another's company, for there was 
no manner of escape. Towards afternoon, 
when they got into calm waters, almost every 
one was on deck, watching with quiet interest 
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their entrance into Preservation Inlet, and 
later to Long Sound, which had gained for 
itself its name by the miles and miles of 
mountains, between which they slowly steamed. 
The air was balmy and still, and the bay like 
glass ; every moment the spirits of the excur- 
sionists rose as they tasted the first sweets 
of beauty which satisfied, but never satiated. 

All day Mr. Carlton and his niece had 
walked or sat together, scarcely exchanging 
civilities with any of the passengers except 
Charlie, who evidently, with his usual tact, had 
ingratiated himself in the good graces of the 
proud old gentleman. 

Bret held aloof. Who was he ? he asked 
bitterly. It was his first humbling thought. 
Yet there was no humility in his haughty 
glance and step. Charlie was better born, 
but was he the better man } 

The young man leaned sadly over the side 
of the boat. They had anchored at Cuttle 
Cove for the night, and seemed to rest on 
a pond of glass, and as the sun set, weird 
shadows were cast upon the waters by 
the lofty bush-clad hills, and moving misty 
lights hovered round the peaks, multitudinous, 
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Strangely beautiful, but impossible to describe. 
The Tarawera whistled, and the wild echoes 
resounded from hill to hill, moaning and 
wailing like some lost spirit that had missed 
its way among the mountains, until, fleeing 
farther and farther back into those sombre 
regions, its last despairing sigh was heard. 

On deck there was an awful grandeur ; but 
down in the saloon there was the brightness 
of electric light shining on silver and glass, 
and sumptuously spread tables lined with faces 
that at every moment grew brighter, until 
the clatter of the knives was drowned by the 
hum of happy voices. 

After dinner the excursionists in the gayest 
of spirits descended to the theatre, which 
was softly carpeted, fitted with electric light, 
and supplied with lounges and chairs. At 
the grand piano a professor presided. There 
was no lack of talent to provide a good concert, 
and the audience, in full evening dress, was, 
judging by the expression of the faces, in 
no captious mood ; heads were close together, 
and smiles were very bright, and it was hard 
to realise, looking round the crowded little 
theatre, that civilisation was so far away. 
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Love conquered pride. Bret lifted his head 
and looked at Dora Carlton, and claimed her 
from among men and women as his own. 

Charlie was not a little astonished at the 
manner in which he was elbowed out of the way, 
or made to play attendant. With deferential 
and chivalric courtesy Bret waited on Dora, who 
was, after all, only an exquisite child, delight- 
ing, in the fulness of her spirits, in all that was 
glad and bright. Every day she gave the man 
some fresh revelation of the woman, which 
bound him in involuntary bonds. By these 
cords man is holden to woman ; her sex is the 
loadstone to keep him beside her. And until 
he can walk the white road, bound to her only 
by soul affinity, the woman must be content. 

Dora's little coquetries diminished under the 
dominant power of the man, which compelled 
while he served. 

She could not shake off his hold on her. 
She did not try very hard, for it was an 
experience as new as it was sweet to be taken 
possession of in this masterful fashion, and to 
discover that if any other man came beside her 
that proud face could frown because of it. 

She laid by every expression deep in her 
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heart, and years came when she lived again 
in grateful memory through these days, and 
filled lonely vigils with the recollection of the 
evenings on deck, when she and Bret loitered 
together under the stars, which seemed some- 
how to have a smile for the electric-lighted 
floating little city that had nestled itself so 
close to the mountains, and when she had 
gone to bed full of anticipations of to-morrow. 

The trip across each sound was in itself a 
pleasure, the air was sweet and the sunshine 
bright ; but when the little steam-tug towed 
the line of boats, full of passengers, close to 
the mountains that were so beautiful from afar, 
everybody seemed half mad with delight, and 
every possible note of exclamation found its 
use or mis-use. 

The gravest of the party was Bret. He 
said very little, and yet the girl in the boat 
bepide him found him eloquent. The meeting 
-ef his eyes, his watchful regard of her, the 
touch of his hand, would have made bright 
even storm-tossed seas; but they were in an 
enchanted region now. The boats wound in 
and out as though following a river in its 
tortuous winding; and, as Dora craned her 
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neck to see the tops of the mountains the sides 
of which they could just touch, or jumped up 
to look in another direction at a glorious vista 
revealed, Bret was conscious of every move- 
ment, glance, and expression of the girl, who 
seemed to him to be part of the half-concealed 
and half-revealed loveliness. 

For hours the excursionists drifted among 
an ever-shifting cyclorama of lights and shades 
and glorious tints, that they were never able 
for more than a moment to grasp. Now it 
was a sombre cloud effect with deep shadows ; 
round another bend it was all gorgeous blue 
and purple, silver and gold, with everywhere 
the thick, dense masses of forest in a hundred 
tints of green — forest which drooped right to 
the water's edge, and spread out its arms to 
fondle the sea. The water was very deep 
and clear, and alongside the ferns were in- 
numerable, of all sizes and sorts, from 1^ 
tiniest, daintily-green specimens, to tall, palm'J 
like leaves ; and star-like white mountain daisies 
bloomed on the mossy banks. The wonder with 
all was, how this luxuriant growth of forest and 
fern had found a footing on the rocks. 

No artist could place on canvas the dazzling 
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loveliness of those scenes. Now it was a 
silver waterfall dancing merrily into the sea; 
now high banks of gold and brown mosses; 
now a tropical growth of ferns ; now the mighty 
majesty of some great hill ; and then a little 
island, which was a fairyland of greenery 
fringed with feathery toi-tois and tall, graceful 
rushes, swiftly changing, ever varying. 

Dusky Sound was approached early one 
morning. The mountains all seemed to have 
grown during the night, so much larger were 
they than those which had been left behind ; 
and as the boat glided up to them, they loomed 
out of the purple, dusky vapours, like phantom 
mountains ; and just as it appeared that the 
boat would strike them, a serpentine pathway 
opened up, through which they wound. This 
gradually widened till it became a bay ; then 
narrowed again as the phantom-like hills 
once more loomed dimly through the mist, 
grew more clearly defined against the purple 
sky, then towered in front, on and on until 
they seemed to get farther and farther inland, 
yet always on the sea. Mountains to right 
of them, mountains to left of them, mountains 
before and behind — solitary, vast, and dim. 
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Here again the shrill whistle was sounded, and 
the wild, weird echoes responded from hill to 
hill, casting them off and flinging them back 
as though they resented the impertinence of 
man, who came there to disturb the silence of 
ages and penetrate into the deep secrets of 
their hearts. 

From sound to sound they went, each hour 
full of its own separate pleasure, until they 
anchored at George Sound, which was right 
in the heart of the mountains. Here they 
stayed a whole day, the great day of the 
regatta. " Was there ever such a background 
for a regatta before ? " exclaimed Charlie with 
glee. Surrounded on all sides by a beauty 
unsurpassed, the ship lay at anchor, and on 
board an intense excitement reigned. The 
English colours were blue and white, and the 
New Zealand red ; all donned their colours. 
The launch went out with the committee on 
board, the gun was fired, and amid the 
wildest enthusiasm the races were pulled. 
Miles and miles away from the busy haunts 
of men, that small community made a world 
for itself, and the events might have decided 
the fate of a nation, so important they appeared 
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to be. Cheer after cheer rose on the dear 
air as the boats pressed each other, fouled, 
got clear, and the result was proclaimed. 

In the evening there was a regatta ball. 
The sailors had artistically decked the ball- 
room with ferns, and with the bright light 
and pretty dresses a more effective scene would 
be hard to imagine. It was midnight before 
quiet reigned in that silent region, yet early 
on the morning of the next day, Sunday, 
every passenger was on deck. As Bret stood 
on the forecastle and looked down at the sea 
of upturned faces he wished he could transfer 
them to canvas. There was the artistic face 
quivering with delight ; the hard, matter-of-fact 
face, that had looked shrewdly on a work-a- 
day world for many a year, with all the old 
cynical lines softened ; the young and careless 
face, expressing a mute wonder ; while from 
beneath grey hairs came deep serenity. The 
noisiest were stilled. 

They passed the Lion, like a huge bronze 
animal at rest, and Pembroke, covered with 
snow, shone as silver; while the old Mitre, 
their lordly grandsire, towered to the very sky. 
They passed that Sunday morning through a 
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mightier cathedral than Westminster Abbey, 
where storm-scarred peaks told of the ages far 
away, and the verdant forest with every tinted 
leaf whispered strange stories of the long ago. 

Their organ was the Bowen Fall, which 
thundered down the mountain side and was 
lost in the sea, like some mighty purpose 
which sweeps along its course unimpeded, until 
it is swallowed in infinity. They had no 
need for sermons and hymns. Great Nature 
preached to them, and over every soul there 
came a feeling of deep reverence. Man seemed 
so poor and insignificant that some were 
abashed, remembering that they had expected 
to be thought of among all this. Then, with 
a swift change, came exultation, that they were 
part of it, that it was theirs, and would be 
theirs while such things should be. Nothing 
would have surprised them. If Rip Van 
Winkle had suddenly awoke, and, with his 
long grey hair streaming over his shoulders, 
had come down from the heights, not one 
would have greeted him with a trace of fear ; 
and if huge giants had been seen far off on 
the slopes, or reclining in the deep ravines, it 
would have seemed their natural home. 



CHAPTER X. 



Bret's wooing, 



IMMEDIATELY after anchoring, on their 
arrival at Milford Sound, the excursionists 
went ashore. A party of gentlemen, chiefly 
English tourists, with knapsacks on their backs, 
started for the Southerland Falls; but the 
greater portion of the passengers contented 
themselves with a more moderate walk to a 
lake among the mountains. 

Every one else had gone on ahead ; Bret and 
Dora lagged behind, strolling through a natural 
conservatory of almost tropical growth. The 
air was moist and warm, the light a delicate 
green, for so thickly were the branches laced 
and interlaced overhead that the sky was 
invisible. Tall palms and ferns grew on every 
side, and the way led over fallen trees, and 
carpets of moss — terra cotta, gold, and green.— 
The river glinted through the trees, rushing 
between the boulders scattered about its bed; 
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and falls in the distance made a rushing and 
roaring. 

The two tall figures walked with light foot- 
steps side by side. Then the girl tripped on 
before him. 

** Look/* she quoted, turning back to Bret, 
her eyes and cheeks aglow, — 

"... where the falls of Minnehaha 
Flash and gleam among the oak trees.* 

Instantly Bret saw the picture of Hiawatha 
leading his bride home through the forest. 
Dora was as — 

•* . . wayward as the Minnehaha, — 
With her moods of shade and sunshine^ 
Eyes that smiled and frowned alternate ; 
Feet as rapid as the river . • • 
And as musical a laughter." 

Until these days he had lived alone with his 
pride and his ambition. He could not go back, 
he told himself Love had laughed his pride 
to scorn and broken up his reserve. 

He, like Adam, was awakened from his 
sleep to find Eve in possession. As with the 
first man, so was it with Bret. He knew not 
wholly how God had made her, because he 
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had been asleep while the miracle was wrought. 
But this he knew, that unto her some part of 
him had gone, which she would ever keep. 

She tripped on lightly before him, humming 
below her breath. She was still too much in 
awe of him to sing out loud. He followed, for 
the first time in his life intensely alive, for — ^for 
the first time he loved. 

He had worked hard and eagerly. Then 
had followed the weariness and reaction when 
nothing mattered, and even his ambitious 
dreams were vague and dim. 

But this girl, with her little feet resting lightly 
on a log, and her little brown hands full of 
white clematis sprays, stood out in sweet 
significance. There was to him a suggestion 
of all beauty in her, of all greatness ; and yet 
she was so human. 

She bent her graceful neck, and the sweet 
eyes looked into his ; then she turned away, 
yet as though she wished and waited for him 
to speak. 

"You know I love you," he said softly. 
"You have known it from the day I stood 
beside you on the deck. I have told you a 
thousand times.'* 
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She Stood dumbly before him, looking at her 
flowers. 

"You know that I love you," he continued 
passionately, with his eyes upon her downcast 
face. ** You have felt me, and my consecration 
to you." 

*' It is true," she answered ; " I have thought 
of you." 

** If you had been deaf to me, I should have 
loved you still. It has been, and is, and will 
be you only of all the world. It seems as 
though I had loved you always — from the 
beginning, ages and ages ago. I lost you, if 
so, somewhere, and I was sorrowful, empty 
hearted and weak handed ; and that morning I 
found you again I found my life." 

" You make me afraid," she answered. 

" Of me ? Of what ? " 

" Not of you ; " and she looked into his eyes. 
" But it is a terrible thing to be the life of a 
life." 

All his gentle chivalry came to him. 

" I am rough with you, dear," he said, more 
gently ; ** but I want you to know what this 
means to me. I have been alone all my life, 
chained to a cruel rock, the rock of my own 
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coldness ; and you have come, my Hypatia, to 
set me free." 

** Free from what ? " she asked, looking at 
the young, sad, strong face wonderingly. 

" Free from that other self of me," he 
answered. " A hard, cold, selfish self, that is 
hungry for rule, and power, and place, A self 
that is impatient of restraint, and acknowledges 
no master.'* 

** And can my love win you from that ? " 

He bowed his head upon her hands. The 
motherhood that is in every girl's heart yearned 
over him. She gently disengaged one hand 
and laid it on his bowed head. 

** Then I shall love you always/' she 
answered simply. 

" Swear it ! " he said. 

The girl smiled. She had learned quickly 
in this hour. 

" Vows do not bind hearts," she answered. 

He was not satisfied. Manlike, he was ready 
to swear his life away and take hers in bond. 
For a moment he was disappointed with her 
quiet answer. She knew she had hurt him 
somehow, and, quick to make amends, she 
added, — 
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" I will not vow to you. I will live for you." 

She paled a little as she said it, as though 
her spirit had caught a glimpse of what living 
for this man might mean. The glance of his 
eyes, the tremor of his lips repaid her. 

** My love ! " he answered in low tones. 
" Do you know, I wonder, what that may 
mean ? I am not lovable," he proceeded, 
taking her hand. '* My nature is exacting. 
I must have all you have, or are, or may 
become. I cannot traffic even with a hair of 
your head. My selfishness may become 
burdensome." 

She saw he was in earnest, and looked at 
him in sad amaze ; but with great simplicity 
she said, — 

"With all your man's pride and restless- 
ness, I am not afraid while you love me. 
There is no way a brave man may tread 
that a loving woman may not follow." 

" Dear," he answered her, " it was a 
woman who said, * Thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God my God ; whither thou 
goest will I go ; * but — she said it to a 
woman ! Even now while I talk to you, 
and ask you for your love, I am conscious 
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that I am capable of being cruel should I be 
tempted. I must explore, and dig into life, 
and though I love you with all my heart, 
like you, I am afraid." 

•'Of what?" 

She answered him as he had answered her. 

'* Of hurting you,** he replied. 

She sat and looked at her strange lover 
thoughtfully. 

** I understand,** she replied, her grey eyes 
somewhat sad. **We are different. You 
can*t take all this,** waving her hand to in- 
dicate the wealth around, ** and be just glad 
in it because it is so ; you want to prove 
your right to possession.** 

She had vague presentiments that his great 
intents might make him less her own. He 
sat down beside her and opened his heart to 
her. His old discontent dethroned her, even 
in this first hour of his confessed love. His 
ambition would rob her of him many days, 
she saw ; but he pleaded, ** Dora, let me 
be myself to you. To others anything I 
seem, but to you, sweetheart, just my true, 
unworthy self. Will you take me on trust? 
Will you believe me that no day can come 
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when my love for you will be dead ? or, if I 
cannot love you, Dora, my heart will be dead ? 
Don't let me go from you if I would ; don't let 
my love die, or I shall freeze into stone ! " 

He spoke passionately and with agitation. 

** Some men are tempted from without," 
he proceeded, **and some from within. No 
woman could rival you, no outside influence 
allure me from your side." 

" Who then ? " she asked, surprised. 

** That other self of me," he answered, with 
a weary look strangely out of keeping with 
the scene and the occasion. '* That tyrant 
pride which makes my life so hard, and rules 
me against my wish, — which makes it so 
difficult for me to be ruled. I feel sometimes 
as though I had the choice of two destinies,'* 
he continued, " one of place and power, at 
the sacrifice of humility and human affection ; 
the other, love, at the sacrifice of power." 

" And which do you want most ? " she asked 
him, hungering at heart for one answer. 

**I want both!" he replied; ** either separately 
would be partial death to me." 

She rested her chin on her clasped hands, 
looking at him and listening. 
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" My gentler self reproaches me that I say 
this to you, but even now the sterner man 
compels me. We are always at feud. My 
little one, I fear alike either you or the world 
wholly conquering me." 

He looked at her half sternly, as though 
he doubted his power of resistance, when 
suddenly in one simple sentence she showed 
him another way. 

" Let it be God and the woman," she said. 

She scarcely realised what she had spoken. 
She certainly had not calculated the effect of 
her words, for suddenly he grew quiet, as 
though with a new thought. The frown left 
his face as he watched her sitting in a golden 
glow of light, looking up at him with trusting 
eyes. She did not seem dismayed or annoyed 
that her young lover should yield so reluctantly; 
perhaps she understood that this fear of loving 
her too well meant more than the babble of 
a love-sick boy. 

In his tenderest fashion Bret bent over her 
again. " Love will prevail if you talk to me 
so," he said with infinite tenderness. ** My 
dear, does it seem strange to you that with all 
my soul I long for you to hold me, just so, 
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and teach me the art of tenderness ? And 
with all my mind I desire to — to retain my 
liberty of will, not to be subject to the 
chance of love? I desire above all things, 
intellectually, morally, and physically, to hold 
myself as a man whose will is his law, and 
I find you destroying my will." 

She smiled. Her smile meant, " I am 
content that it should be so." For women 
do not take kindly to the thought that a 
man's ambition may rival them. 

" You may rule all the world if it will make 
you happy," she replied, as she lifted her 
face to be kissed. He added for her what 
she wanted to say. 

"If you may rule me." 

'* After all," she said, presently, disengaging 
herself from his arms, and looking with almost 
a child's wonder into his face, "what are all 
these things that you want to do.*^" * 

" I want to govern," he said, with a quiet 
emphasis on the last word, and a proud up- 
ifting of the head. 

Dora glanced at his commanding figure 
ind attitude. He mistook her glance. 

** True," he said, "I am little better than 
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a boy in years. Yet in reality I never have 
been a boy. Thrown upon my own resources 
from my babyhood, I have been compelled— 
unconsciously at first, consciously later — to 
take the means within my reach, manipulate 
and use them for my purpose- And although 
I do not see clearly yet how I am to take 
the first step on the road towards my goal, 
I see this much, that Schiller is right — 'All 
other objects obey necessity ; man is the 
being who wills.* Think of Napoleon." 

" I hate Napoleon ! " answered the girl 
emphatically. 

" He was a conqueror I " replied Bret re- 
proachfully. 

" I don't care ! he conquered everybody 
but himself. A truly great man governs him- 
self. I never could have loved Napoleon ! ' 

She turned away her face and pouted. 
Bret looked grave. He walked away for a 
few steps, and then came back again. 

"But," he said, the rare smile that made 
his grave young face so human, lighting up his 
eyes and lips, " suppose you had conquered 
Napoleon ? What then, sweetheart t " 

** Oh, well then ; of course '* 



CHAPTER XL 



LOVE versus pride. 



CERTAINLY, Jim thought, the change 
had done his boy good. "He moved 
about the house with joy," and Jim also sang 
** Jubilate." That is, he whistled, very much 
out of tune, all the airs he supposed he 
knew. 

Charlie made no pretence of going home. 
His uncle had " made it hot for him," he 
declared, and had curtailed his very small 
allowance. The Mikado business had been 
the last straw. 

Mr. Carlton had given the young men a 
general invitation to his house — Charlie a 
very marked one, to stay as long as he liked. 
And Charlie liked staying. 

In spite of all Bret's endeavours to fight 
it down, a passionate jealousy of his friend 
rose in his heart. 

When the first flush of his happiness passed, 

he suffered keenly at the knowledge that 
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Mr. Carlton despised him for his humble 
birth. 

Often, riding home in the quiet evening 
from a visit to Four Peaks, the unpleasant 
subject was forced upon him, and he was 
compelled to face the possibility of this barrier 
which her uncle might raise between himself 
and Dora. He had rushed along on a stream 
of sensation since he had known her ; and 
when, as he sobered down in course of time, 
he was confronted with the fact that she was a 
lady by birth, and the heiress of her uncle, he 
received a shock. He was like Moses when 
he came down from the mountain and saw the 
children of men worshipping the golden calf, 

As he remembered Jim and the mill, all 
the old distaste came back intensified. That 
he was part of them, — that was where the 
sting lay. For a few weeks he had been in 
a land of dreams, and suddenly he came 
down to earth. She was the daughter of an 
old house, he was Jim Smith's son. 

One day he and Dora were out in the 
woods. She sat watching a sketch grow 
under his brush, when as though a thought 
had struck her for the first time, she said,— 
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" Bret, have you a picture of anyone be- 
longing to you ? You have never told me 
about your people." 

"I have no people— except Jim." 

" How desolate ! but then neither have I 
except uncle ; my father and mother died 
when I was a child; you have your father." 

" My father," he said brokenly. 

** I know," she broke in with quick pleasure. 
*• Charlie told me." 

He threw down his brush and confronted 
her. He was very pale, and with his eyes 
shut, as though to close out her beauty, lest 
it might weaken him, he threw back his 
head and asked slowly and deliberately, as if 
the "for ever and ever" depended on her 
answer, — 

" Dora, answer me — answer me as to the 
God in your own soul : do you believe in 
me ? " 

*' Bret ! Dearest I " 

" Answer me — answer me ! ** 

There was an almost imperceptible pause, 
then she said,— 

"I do!" 

His stern white face relaxed from its tension. 
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"Absolutely?" 

" Absolutely ! '' 

A quick delight illuminated him. 

" My life ! My love ! If you doubted me 
I should die." 

A faint flush stole over her cheek. She 
patted his shoulder with her caressing hand. 

"You are Bret," she gently told him. 

He kissed her, his face showing his 
emotion. 

" Dora," he said, presently, "I am maddened 
by the thought that I must seem ignoble in 
my desire for you. Your uncle will think 
me a fortune-hunter. I will not take my love 
to the insult of his suspicion. ' Man is man, 
and master of his fate.' I will win a place 
in the world's estimation that will put me 
beyond his scorn ; but weakened by my fear 
of losing you I shall not do my best. Dora, 
can you marry me before I go, and let our 
marriage be as our love has been, sacred 
between ourselves ? " 

Without a moment's hesitation she held 
out her hand. 

Now that the girl had shown him beyond 
doubt that she did trust in him, his transient 
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uplifting passed, and a reaction set in. What 
real triumph to outwit her uncle and snatch 
the girl from life ? Better to earn her. Better 
to serve for her as Jacob served. This desire 
of possession, this hunger to conquer, what 
did it mean 1 Why could he not be quiescent 
like Charlie 1 But if man were satisfied there 
would be no progression. 

« I looked on life," 

the young man quoted — 

"Still everywhere I tracked this, through all it hid 
And shifted, lay so silent as it thought : 
Changed shape and hue, yet ever was the same. 
Why, 'twas all fighting all their nobler life! 
All work was fighting, every harm — defeat. 
And every joy obtained — a victory ! " 

One joy, one victory was his — Doras love. 
The realisation, completion, perfection of life 
could not be gained at the beginning. Besides, 
it was not fair to Dora ; she must, before she 
linked her life with his, know him well, and 
whether he could satisfy her need. 

Bret was an epicure, and the cold and 
scanty fare he was substituting for his con- 
templated feast made him sick at heart ; yet 
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never did his nature assert itself more than 
in these hours when he found it possible to 
deny himself so that he might stand free of 
blame. "What is it after all that you want?" 
Jim had asked him long ago ; " to have 
something, to do something, or to be some- 
thing ? " and he had answered, *' I think it 
is to do something " ; and pride was stronger 
yet than love. 

So Bret mentally renounced Dora. Then 
a horrible blankness and blackness fell upon 
him. Sullen and gloomy days followed. The 
fine enthusiasm faded from his face, the 
nobler half of him was paralysed. The 
sweet new stirring at his heart was stilled. 
It was as though a sudden frost — black, nip- 
ping, relentless — had blasted every bud. 

He drank to the dregs the cup of misery 
through all the lifeless, pulseless days that 
followed. He shunned the woods and hills 
for fear of meeting Dora. But one day he 
came across her suddenly. He had climbed 
to the plateau where he used to climb as a 
boy, and look out over the world he wanted 
to know ; and Dora was in dominion on his 
pinnacle, sitting among the bracken bare- 
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headed, the breeze blowing the clustering 
curls back from her forehead. 

With a great bound at his heart he looked 
at the smiling face turned towards him, and 
felt in one swift moment that the love of 
man for woman is the crown of a man's man- 
hood. It was not a thing to be debased, 
downtrodden, and cast out, but, allied to 
man's will, would give him power to ac- 
complish divinely. 

" Well ? " queried Dora, putting her hand 
on Bret's as he sat down beside her, quietly 
scanning his haggard face. 

" I have been preparing for a long night, 
sweetheart," he said, as he took her hands 
in his ; " and the sight of you has taught 
me in the twinkling of an eye that a man's 
day IS not meant as a preparation for night, 
any more than his life is meant as a prepara- 
tion for death." 

"Or, in other words " 

** I've been putting barriers between us 
where none exist. I've been trying to sacrifice 
our love to the pride of two men — your uncle's 
and my own. Right or wrong, darling, I 
cannot give you up. You are mine." 



CHAPTER XII. 



dora's womanhood. 



ONE evening, a month later, Dora was 
strolling along the gorge, waiting for 
her husband. She lifted her hand and looked 
at the wedding ring she could only wear in 
secret. She was as proud of it as though 
she had taken a city, for she knew how 
great was Bret's love for her, by the fact 
that she had conquered his pride. She sub- 
stituted the word " subdued " for " conquered," 
after a little reflection ; for every day this 
masterful young man gave evidence that he 
chafed at the restraint to which he was 
subjected. 

The girl walked on, her glad thoughts 
keeping time to the music of the gorge. 
She loved her hero ; she belonged to him 
just as surely as he belonged to her. She 
kissed her ring. It was no bondage, to be 
held where she could as securely hold. 
Why ! it was a lovely thing to be able with 
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a touch, or a word, to tame this headstrong 
being who tamed everybody else. He was 
not a jot more ambitious for himself than she 
was for him. She had consented to a clan- 
destine marriage neither out of fear nor 
shame. She raised her head with an im- 
perious movement at the thought. Fear} 
with Bret! Shame? with Bret! A soft 
glad laugh was the answer. No, but she 
was proud for him. Yes, that was the feeling 
— proud for him. Why should her lover 
cringe to her stern old uncle, who scorned 
him for his humble birth } She knew his 
thought of Charlie. The Grants, father and 
grandfather, had been his friends. One day 
soon Bret would come covered with glory, -r— 
not that she wanted the glory ; she only 
wanted Bret, — " And we two, we two " (she 
liked the sound of the words, and whispered 
them in loving reiteration), "shall go out 
hand in hand together and win our world." 

Her uncle's money ? Well, she didn*t 
want it ; she had Bret. The bounty of 
Nature had fallen upon her from her youth 
up, and made her rich. The sunshine, sweet 
scents, the music of the stream, the bound- 
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less sky and plain, had given her a sense of 
plenty : and now she had Bret. 

She would obey him,— oh yes ! he made 
you do that, — but she would be his sweet- 
heart always. There was just that one nasty 
twist in his disposition, the girl-wife told her- 
self: she must not submit to his dreadful 
jealousy. 

Of course it was nice for a young husband 
to be a little jealous — just jealous enough, 
but not that stern, white, dreadful jealousy 
of Bret's, which saw humiliation to himself 
in every incident of friendship; why, it was 
like Othello, and really if she had been 
Desdemona she'd have boxed Othello's ears. 
She laughed, and held her left hand up to 
the starlight again. But perhaps it would 
have been as difficult to box Othello's ears 
as it would be to box Bret's. Goodness! 
she couldn't do it even in fun. And she 
blushed a little, even though there was no 
one to see. 

He had told her to wait for him under 
the magnolia trees. She stood still and 
peered along the gorge, but the hills were 
so dark and high, nothing was visible against 
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them. Where they opened at the top shone 
the myriad stars, and the Southern Cross. 

She had only been a wild romp of a girl, 
she thought, when Bret came to her, whistling 
to the dogs, and scouring the country on 
horseback. She shouldn't like to do that 
now. Her hand intervened again between 
her eyes and the sky. In those days she 
had nothing better to do. Her uncle was 
always occupied, and referred to her as 
** only a girl." She was a woman now. A 
sudden rush of tenderness filled her eyes, 
and blurred the stars so that she didn't try 
to look at them, but tucked her left hand 
under her chin, and dropped her head upon 
it. Her mother must have felt like that 
when she married her father. She would 
never call a woman an *' old maid " any 
more. It was so pitiful, an unloved woman's 
middle age ! She saw it all, this new-born 
woman, as she stood under the magnolia trees 
awaiting her husband with her heart leaping 
and her breath quick-caught at every sound 
that suggested ** Coming." 

She knew by instinct What it must be, that 
long grey stillness without love : like the late 
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hour of the afternoon — all the fresh impulse 
of the morning gone, and the woman clinging 
to shreds of faith, shreds of beauty, vainly 
trying to hide from self and the world the fact 
that she was hungry for one heart's love. 
'*No one to place her first — no little '^ 

The girl-wife blushed again in the dark, and 
added " anybody." 

Quick steps roused Dora. He had come. 
Deep down in her heart there had been an 
unacknowledged fear that he might not, 
because he had seen her riding to day with 
Charlie. But he was here now, and in her 
exquisite and complete satisfaction she could 
seem not to care so very much. 

" My Dora," he said presently, '* this must 
end." 

She could not see his face, but she could fed 
his look. "All this must end, my Dora. I 
have made a mistake." 

"In me?" 

"In myself. I have taxed myself beyond 
my powers of endurance. To have any man 
fancy he has the right, before my very face ^ to 
lay claim to you for one moment, is a humilia- 
tion I have earned." 
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*'How?" 

" Through cowardice to boldly claim my 
own. To-morrow I shall tell your uncle, 
Charlie, and Jim. They shall understand why 
you must be approached with reserve. Then 
we will begin our life together." 

'We two:' 

She said it dreamily ; the soft look that the 
words had conjured there had not died from 
her face yet. But it was too dark for Bret to 
see. 

*'We two," he answered — "one flesh, one 
soul. It is God's great mystery," he continued ; 
* * we must grow together like two children who 
leave their old playthings and find more serious 
pastimes. We must not part. I have thought 
about it all day. We must be together, or 
we cannot grow together : one may remain 
stationary and the other go on. Love is 
adapted to the limitless, my Dora. It can 
never be taxed too much. To find a limit 
would rob it of its allurement." 

A little fear was born in Dora's heart by 
his words. She had a half thought that it is 
sometimes nobler to let go than to demand. 
" Don't ask too much at once, dear," she said 
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gently ; " the child must be left its playthings 
till it has learned to walk." 

He could not see her face, or he would not 
have misunderstood her. She only meant that 
little by little she would grow to be all his 
ideal of womanhood demanded. But suddenly 
he saw her as he had seen her that afternoon, 
rosy and laughing, as she cantered by with 
Charlie. In a sudden paroxysm of rage, he 
caught her by the wrist and shouted, — 

" If ever you love another man I will kill 
him ! " 

They were standing at the foot of a grim old 
mountain, and the silence of night reigned. 
One hill after another took up the defiant, 
angry threat, and echoed it, and re-echoed it, 
'* Kill him, kill him ! " till far away in faint 
tones of mockery the last peak echoed " himr 

*' How horrible !** cried Dora, wrenching her 
hand from Bret's grasp. '* Take me back to 
the house ; you frighten me." 

An hour later Bret was again leaning against 
the verandah post. Presently another figure 
joined him, a figure dressed in top boots, knee 
breeches, a shooting jacket, and a wide-awake 
hat. A clear hearty voice called out, — 
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" Beautiful night, isn't it ? " 

*' Beautiful." 

" Wake up, old man ; dreaming ? " 

** Not at all." 

" Do you stay here to-night ?" 

'' No." 

" Tm going to-morrow. By Jove! I must 
get up to town ! I shall call in at the mill and 
see Jim on the way." 

No answer being forthcoming, Charlie pro- 
ceeded : — 

" Tell you what, I feel beastly mean leaving 
you alone for so long on the last evening of my 
stay at Four Peaks, but the fact is I have been 
hunting for a little beggar of a kid, that had 
been too venturesome and strayed from its 
mammy, and couldn't get back. I almost 
broke my neck scrambling after the thing, and 
when at length I managed to restore it to its 
lamenting parent, both the mother and the 
youngster butted me." Charlie laughed. 

" Awful jolly life this station life," he went 
on, striking a match on the heel of his boot and 
lighting a well-coloured pipe ; " better than all 
the Fellowships in the world. I'd rather have 
it than anything I can think of," — a long puff 
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and a cloud of smoke — "except Dora," he 
added. 

The man against the verandah post stood 
perfectly still. Charlie moved nearer, 

'* It seems," he said presently, " almost like 
sacrilege to talk of her, even, old man, to 
you." 

The figure against the verandah post turned 
and looked at Charlie. 

** When a fellow gets fond of a woman," pro- 
ceeded he, ** she sort of gets into his bones, and 
makes a spoony of him ! That little kid on the 
cliff to-night — Lord, how he did butt ! — seemed, 
because of its helplessness, to ask in Dora's 
name for help. Queer, isn't it, old chap? 
But come in and have a whisky, Carlton is 
waiting." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

A LATE REPENTANCE. 

BRET did not trust himself to speak, he 
quietly walked away. Vividly, as though 
it were being enacted before him again, the 
scene in the gorge came back, and he seemed 
to hear his own voice cry, " I will kill him ! " 

Had he been mad ? Possibly ; men get mad 
and sane again more than once in a lifetime. 
It was his punishment for his deception, he 
told himself. He would go back to the house 
and tell Charlie — Charlie who had lived for 
him, been his slave and his tool — that he must 
not love Dora. 

The house was in darkness and they had all 

gone to bed. He made his way to Charlie's 

room, where he saw a light shining. He 

pushed open the door. Charlie lay upon his 

bed sleeping. Each well-made limb was 

stretched in repose — one arm thrown over his 

short-cropped red head, the other at his side. 

Bret remembered a hundred manly and un- 

X03 
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selfish things of him when they were boys 
together, and how as men he, Bret, had 
always been imperative, and Charlie subject to 
his fancies. Charlie's features looked a little 
pinched, as though from sorrow ; and to-morrow 
Bret must tell him that the girl in whose name 
" all helpless things appealed to him "was his, 
Bret's, wife. 

He had been this lad's David, he told him- 
self, yet absorbed always in himself ; he was a 
poor friend, as he had been a poor son and a 
poor lover. To-night he had talked a grand 
theory of love to Dora, and failed in its initial 
letter, self-lessness. 

He went out again into the darkness, and 
made by instinct for the mountains, climbing 
higher and higher, the loose stones rolling 
from beneath his feet, his clothes catching in 
the brambles. At last he was at the summit, 
and in sheer exhaustion sat down, burying his 
face within his hands. Faintly came the sound 
of running water from the ravines below, and 
the leaves above his head slightly stirred in 
the night breeze, or some bird, dreaming of 
morning, gave an untimely note. He looked 
up, and the grey heavens were studded with 
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Stars, by the light of which the grim mountain 
peaks stood out sombrely. The perfect still- 
ness, the repose, the serenity of the night crept 
over him, like the lullaby of a mother soothing 
a fretful child ; he bowed his head again with 
an unspoken prayer. Presently hot tears stole 
from beneath his closed fingers, the first he 
had shed that he could remember ; and it was 
as if the burning of his heart flowed from him 
in those tears, for as they fell all bitterness 
left him. The weight of murder had passed 
from his soul. His manhood rose within him, 
and he saw his future as he had never done 
before, in the clear light of truth, and active 
service for his fellow-men. The ground had 
been slipping from beneath his feet. He had 
drifted into a sea of passion and selfishness, 
but it seemed to him as though all intervening 
space and sense had been removed ; and as Jim 
had felt on the mountain top, he too felt that 
he stood face to face with God. 

The morning was breaking as he ran down 
the slopes, feeling like Pilgrim when he left his 
load behind him. It should be his Day of 
Atonement. He went straight to Charlie's 
room. 
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" Get up, you lazy dog ! " he shouted ; " it is 
just the morning for some shooting." 

" Old man ! you ? " and Charlie sprang up 
instantly. " This is jolly ! Do you know, you 
put me out a bit last night, you were so con- 
foundedly sulky. I meant to have it out with 
you to-day. Like my cheek, wasn't it ? I 
think Tm like a woman,** he rattled on, dressing 
quickly as he talked : " always hankering after 
soft words. I believe, old man, when a fellow 
hasn't had his mother there's a part of him 
unsatisfied." 

" I've been a beast to you, Charlie," blurted 
out Bret ; "I've got something to say to you 
later." 

They ran downstairs and out into the open. 
They didn't know in the least what they had 
come out to shoot. Both knew it was a man's 
pretence to hide emotion, the unpardonable sin. 
Two women would have had it out by the 
bedside, and cried until they were comforted, 
but Bret and Charlie bustled off to the gorge* 
They decided that one should go on one side 
and one on the other, and meet in an hour at 
the bend. 

Just as Charlie turned to spring lightly over 
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the boulders, he impulsively held out his hand. 
Bret gripped it, then Charlie sprang away 
whistling " When Johnnie comes marching 
home again." 

Bang! bang! on his side of the stream, 
an answering report on Bret's; then with the 
honest determination to make what he had to 
say as easy as possible for Charlie to hear, Bret 
strolled along with lagging steps, disinclined to 
disturb poor bunny at his breakfast. 

He waited at the bend for Charlie, but he 
did not come, so raising his voice he '* coo-ee'd " 
loudly. The same hills that last night echoed 
his angry threat called for him now, till the 
last faint "coo-ee" sounded up the gorge. 
No answer. The startled birds flew out from 
among the trees, and the house-dogs barked. 
Again he called, then growing impatient went 
back and crossed the stream where they had 
parted. He found Charlie lying on his back, 
cold and still. 

Bret stooped down, a violent trembling 
shaking him. 

** Charlie,** he whispered fearfully. 

" Charlie ! '* he shouted ; but the quiet figure 
did not stir. Then Bret stooped down, and. 
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with a Strength born of his despair, lifted his 
friend and carried him to the house upon his 
back. 

At the door he met Dora. He laid the body 
of Charlie down at her feet. 

" He can't speak to me/' he said, looking 
up into her face in a dazed way. ** I have 
called him, but he does not answer." 

With a shuddering, horrified, shrinking 
movement, Dora cried with a shriek,— 

" You have killed him I " 



CHAPTER XIV. 



THE STRANGER. 



IT was a cold afternoon in August, between 
daylight and dusk, and Jim piled the logs 
on his already glowing fire. 

He was shabbily, almost untidily, dressed, 
and the dust lay thick again upon the furniture. 
The kindly, leaping fire, however, threw a 
genial light and warmth over the neglected 
room, but as Jim sat down before the blaze 
the lines in his face were shown up cruelly. 

" ril light the lamp later," he said ; "itil be 
a cruel dark night.*' 

The saws in the mill were quiet, and the 
men had all gone home. There was little 
doing after the winter rains ; and the silence 
was so unbroken, so intense, that it seemed 
to penetrate to Jim's bones. 

He shook himself as a dog will shake himself 

after a plunge into cold water. " Rheumetis ! '* 

said Jim, getting up and walking about the 

room. He tried whistling, but hit upon an 
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unfortunate air — "There's nae luck about the 
house when our guid man's awa." 

After the first two lines he gave it up, and 
sat down again looking into the fire. The 
kettle on the hob suddenly began to sing, 
and Jim started. 

** Narves ! " he ejaculated ; " dear Lord, if 
I'd only someone to speak to!" 

As though in answer to his words there 
was a knock at the door. Jim started again; 
but instead of going to the door he sat 
stupidly staring at it, both hands holding on 
to the handles of his chair, as though he 
expected to see an apparition. 

And when the door slowly opened, it was 
an apparition that appeared on that threshold, 
in Jim's eyes at least; for it was a woman, 
young and fair, gowned in black. 

With instinctive courtesy Jim rose. 

" Are you Mr. Smith ? " a soft voice asked. 
Jim bowed. He was too astonished to speak. 

" May I come in } " the voice continued ; 
"it is so cold, and I am a little tired." 

Her cloak fell away from her as she spoke, 
and Jim, noticing her condition, suddenly 
roused himself. 
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'*An* welcome, ma'am," he said, bustling to 
make her comfortable in his own arm chair. 

** It's a cup of tea that ladies love," he 
added with his ready hospitality; "an' while 
you rest there it's Jim Smith that will make 
you one." 

Already the room took on a dignity in Jim's 
eyes because of that weary woman's figure 
resting in his old leather chair. She leaned 
her fair head against the cushion, and spread 
out her hands to the blaze. 

When Jim saw the golden head touch his 
unpolished leather he groaned audibly, and 
rushing into an inner apartment muttered to 
himself, " I told you so ; I knew it ! I knew, 
as clear as a whistle, the day you let the dust 
grow thick you'd be a-humiliated for the doin' 
on it. Dirt is the Devil ! " 

By this time he had produced a large white 
silk handkerchief and proceeded with it into 
the sitting-room. 

" By your leave," said Jim ; " the cheer s 
old, and the blessed dust of 'im " 

The lady looked up into Jim's face won- 
deringly. 

"If you raise your head the leastest little bit." 
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It was not for Jim to touch the glory of 
a woman's hair unbidden. 

The shapely head lifted a little, while Jim 
spread out his handkerchief; then it leaned 
back wearily. 

'* It's dead beat you are," said Jim, standing 
a moment to contemplate the wonder of the 
girl-woman by his fireside. 

"I've walked ten miles of rough country," 
she said. 

Jim bustled off to get the teapot. It was 
full ol dead tea-leaves. "It's like you to be 
sittin* still while a lady walks ten miles 
allowin' the pots and pans to get abreast of 
you," he muttered. 

There wasn't a clean cup, but he plunged 
several into a basin ; and then there wasn't 
a clean towel, so on tiptoe he stole to his 
trunk again and brought out the second of 
his unused handkerchiefs — kept in lavender 
because they were a present from his 
boy. 

" You're as bad as the foolish virgins," he 
said, still talking to himself — a habit he had 
contracted from the fact that he seldom had 
anyone else to talk to ; " you're taken un- 
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awares when your lamp's not lit ; Lord, if it 
'ad been the boy ! what a welcome ! " 

The tea was made at length, and some 
dainty bread and butter cut. Jim prided him- 
self upon his bread and butter. Would she 
notice it ? Yes. ** Why, a woman couldn't 
have cut it better," she said, and she looked 
hard at him again ; a long look of scrutiny, 
under which Jim grew red, remembering 
his unkempt locks and coUarless neck. The 
very first moment the magnetism of her 
eyes was withdrawn from him, and he felt a 
free man again, he disappeared. In his room 
he made a hasty toilet. He was far too busy 
to talk ; but he shook his fist at his reflection 
in the glass several times in a threatening 
manner. When he went back to the room 
and reappeared before his guest she gave a 
hasty glance of surprise ; but the face above 
the clean collar and red necktie could only 
belong to one man. Reassured she held out 
her hand. 

*' I was a stranger," she said, "and you 
took me in." 

Jim blushed in the firelight under the steady 
gaze of the girl's grey eyes. 

8 
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" Tell me," she said suddenly, " when will 
Bret be home?" 

Jim started, and stood with his mouth agape. 

" The Lord knows, not I," he said at last, 
sitting down helplessly. 

A swift look of alarm passed over the girFs 
face, and she asked half incredulously, half 
fearfully, — 

'* Does he not live here ? " 

" No ; nor 'as he for many a day.** 

"Tell me," said Dora piteously, bending 
forward and touching Jim's hand — ^^ do tell 
me where he is." 

Jim answered hoarsely, "'Deed would I, 
but I don't know." 

Dora knew it was the truth. Her woman's 
intuition had gauged the truth of this ugly 
old man. 

Then Jim's heart stood still, for he heard 
a low plaintive cry from the girl who had 
sought his roof — 

" Oh^ my poor child /^^ 

Jim rose. There was a rough kind of 
majesty about the sawyer at times, a look 
in his eyes that made cowards quail. 

"Lady," he said, "my boy's been the apple 
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o' my eye, the soul o' my body. I've brought 
'im up patient — he's obstinate when 'is will's set ; 
he's desperate obstinate. He's been unfortinit. 
By an accident he killed the friend of 'im, but 
dofit tell me he hasn't bin a gentleman.^' 

The girl rose and went over to him. 

" No, no ! old man," she said ; " I am your 
son's wife — Bret's wife." 

She threw her arms about his neck and 
they cried together. She cried so long that 
Jim grew calm, and hushed her as he would 
have hushed a baby. 

" There, dearie, come now, hush now ! " 

Presently she sat down again, and Jim piled 
on the logs, muttering to himself, " Bret's 
wife ! The artful of 'im — an' to go away ! 
Poor child ! The mystery of it, and the cruel 
thing to do. Lord, Lord ! Charlie's in the 
luck, that lay dead with a smile on 'is face." 

"Father," said Dora, "I see you are all 
in the dark. I'll tell you all I know," 

" Not a blessed word," said Jim, " till you've 
eaten the chop I shall grill for you; the dead's 
no need, an' the absent is beyond our care. 
Our clear dooty's to them alongside us, 
Bret's wife, and God for us all." 



CHAPTER XV. 

jim's story. 

WHEN the chop was eaten, Dora told 
Jim her story. 

** Believe me/' she concluded, " I never after 
the first horrified moment thought him guilty; 
I never should even for that moment, but for 
his passion in the glen. When he did not 
come to me, I began to fear that he imagined 
I doubted him. I waited day and night. My 
whole life has been, since that hateful morning, 
a sense of waiting." 

" I know — Bret's wife — I know." 

"This morning," continued Dora, "my 
uncle asked for an explanation of " — she paused 
and blushed — "of myself. I told him the 
truth, and he said, as I had chosen my husband 
without reference to his wishes, that perhaps 
I would be good enough to abide by my 
choice." 

" And she abode by it," cried Jim triumph- 
antly, "and will?" 

1x6 
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*'And willy' she replied, with trembling 
voice. 

They both sat silently for a time ; then 
Dora said, — 

" I want you to understand. If I have 
been to blame I sinned in ignorance.'* 

** Keep a good heart, my dear ; he will come 
back to you." 

" Did he never speak of me ? " 

" Never." 

" How strange ! " 

"Not for Bret ; not if you knowed *im as 
I knowed 'im. Some folks can't contain their- 
self — I can't. If it's only a dog or a cat I 
must talk. Bless you, I've knowed the day 
when if it hadn't been for a dog or a cat I'd 
a-busted. But Bret, he never needed nobody," 
said Jim a little wistfully ; then suddenly 
remembering, he added — "not male. He knew 
'is own business. I was a-sittin' 'ere," he 
added, " the evening Charlie— died," he sub- 
stituted for any more significant term, "much 
as I am now, an' the door opened an* my 
boy comes in. He looked 'mazin* white an' 
still, an' I ses, * Don't tell me,' ses I, ' you've 
got into any kind o' trouble?' Then 'e told 
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me. 'Jim,' he ses, lookin* of me straight in 
the eye, *the night afore I *ad a reason as 
I thought to be angry, an* then I saw clear 
as clear the reason was only thought \ an' all 
my anger turned to self-contempt and sorrow 
for my friend. If ever there is a time in a 
man's life when he is born agen,' ses my 
boy, ' I was born agen that night on the 
mountain-top — for I loved. I loved you, Jim, 
an' I loved Charlie ; I 'ave killed 'im, but I 
loved 'im.' " 

"Go on ! " said Dora. 

" He waited for the inquest, my boy did, ' 
proceeded Jim, " quiet and calm, an' the 
inquest acquitted 'im of blame. ' My life,' 
said Bret, ' it isn't that, they might take it ; 
my honour, too, that ain't it; no one can 
make truth untruth,' he ses. * I didn't do it 
— not me myself \ I was dazed an' didn't know 
what I did. I loved 'im — Charlie knows,' he 
said." 

"And then?" said Dora, for Jim had 
paused. 

"He stayed on an' on, restless an' ill. * I'm 
waitin' for a message,' he said ; and then one 
day he come in an' said to me, ' I am cast out ' 
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he said. 'Good-bye, old Jim; if you 'ear of 
me again it will be somethin' worth hearin'. 
A life for a life,* he said. That's wot he said 
— ' a life for a life.' " 

'* What did he mean ? " asked Dora. 

" God knows, Bret's wife." 

" I think I see. He thought I had spurned 
him, and because of Charlie had ceased to love 
him." 

" God knows." 

"It was my message he waited for," she 
said drearily ; " and I lay too ill to know, and 
while I waited he waited also." 

" I know about waitin'," said Jim. 

Dora looked at him. He was so ill-dressed, 
so different from all that she had pictured Bret's 
father. Her eyes travelled slowly over the 
ungainly figure and the rough hands, the 
stooping shoulders and the patient face. Some- 
thing in his whole attitude and expression 
smote her, and her grey eyes filled as she 
impulsively held out her hand. 

*' I did not know that I was driving him 
away. You must teach me, father, how you 
held him through all these years." 

Jim looked at the little white hand that 
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touched his rough brown sleeve, and into the 
sweet pitiful face, then said gently, — 

" I thank you, lady, for that word. * Father,' 
you says. Bret hated the sayin' of it. ' I 
think ril call you Jim,' says he; *it comes 
more easy/ 'Jim be it,' I answered him. I 
couldn't murmur. I couldn't call him un- 
natural, because it wasn't unnatural. I ain't 
his father!" 

"You are not his father?" 

Dora stood up and looked down upon him. 

" I am not," proceeded Jim, gazing into the 
fire. ** His mother was my sweetheart — *my 
sweetheart when a boy.' I was a farmer's son, 
allers a lanky, ugly brute, an' she taught in the 
school, an' was as pretty an' sweet as spring. 
She laughed at me always. * It isn't possible 
ever to marry you, Jim. You're the best man 
I know,' she says, ' and the ugliest.' Somehow, 
I never expected her to marry me," proceeded 
Jim. "It didn't seem nateral. I were like a 
prickly bush beside a primrose — ^a long-legged 
colt beside a lamb ; but I was happy enough 
lookin' at her, and carryin' her books an' shawls 
an' things, till one day Arthur Montgomery 
came, and then she couldn't abide me." 
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Jim waited to gulp down something, and 
Dora softly dropped down on her knees beside 
him and touched his arm. 

" I didn't mind her laughin' at me," he went 
on. " It was her right — I belonged to her. 
I belonged to her just as much as though I was 
her horse, or her slave, or her dog. There 
wasn't nothin' that she could tell me to do that 
I wasn't bound for to do, body and soul. My 
boy used often for to say that he believed that 
people had loved one another 'way back in the 
ages. I don't know myself, but, if so, then 
Nellie an' me had met before. Sometimes I 
think it might be, for to this hour she seems 
mine. That's neither here nor there. What 
is true is that I've been hers till this hour since 
the day I first knew her — loyal an' true, Nellie 
— ^loyal and true." 

" Oh, my dear," said Dora, " I knew you 
had a great heart. I knew it from the moment 
I stood here with you." 

" I belonged to Nellie," continued the old 
man, and his voice rose, " to be a football if so 
it had pleased her to kick me ; but I wasn't 
his, and Arthur Montgomery, the artist, had 
no right to suppose it. My ugliness were 
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Nellie's property, not his, to deride. Yet he 
made merry at me many's the time." 

He was growing angry at the recollection of 
the past ; and Dora, listening, let him have 
his say. 

" One day I went to the schoolroom after 
school hours, and I saw myself drawed up 
in chalk upon the board, and he a-laughin*. 
' That's your country swain,' he says ; * that's 
him to a T.' I went away after that I came 
here, an' not havin' a trade I took the mill. 
Nellie married the artist. She wrote me a 
gentle little note an' told me. Lord, if a angel 
opens the door to hell it isn't none the easier. 
But his grand people wouldn't own my Nellie, 
an' her husband stayed with her in the country. 
One day he was huntin', an' was killed. Six 
months after Nellie wrote to me an' said 
she wanted to see me — she was dying. I 
went that day." 

He stopped suddenly, and cleared his throat 
Dora did not speak, but presently she gendy 
touched him again, and he went on, — 

'* She was lyin' in bed as white as the 
pillows, an' her blue eyes — eyes like Bret's — 
were shinin' like two stars. * I knew you would 
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come/ she said. She knew it. When I saw 
her like that, so white an* still, an' all the 
world outside buddin* into spring, the ways 
of Almighty God seemed hard, an' I said it. 
Don't feel it that* way, Jim,' she said. 'I'm 
too lonely to live ; I can't do it even for the 
boy. So I sent for you, Jim dear, to ask you 
to be a father to him. I have no one — he has 
no one, for his father's people will never have 
him. I want you to let him believe that he is 
your own son. He'll make up for me, dear,' 
she said. Then she made me promise that 
unless he fell in love with a lady whose station 
was above mine never to let him know, an' I 
never did. I was sore tempted often — he'd 
'a' been so much happier ; but I kept my word. 
We talked together all that evenin'. ' You're 
the same good, gentle, ugly fellow as you 
always were, but so true,' she said. ' Nellie,' 
I said, ' you never gave me that kiss you pro- 
mised me some day. Will you now ? ' * Arthur 
might not like it,' she whispered. * Wait till 
I am dead.' He held her from me dead as 
alive. I had not long to wait. Next mornin', 
when the day broke, she died. I kissed 
her then," he added, with strange pathos. 
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" I had waited all my life, and I kissed her 
then." 

His voice failed him for a moment, then he 
went on, — 

" They put her boy into my arms, an' he 
held tight on to my finger an' laughed, an* I 
brought him home.'* 

In his own way he told Dora the story, word 
for word : his one act of harshness, the boy's 
flight, his hatred of their home, his genius, 
— every step of the way till that hour. 

" Oh ! tell me," he added at the close, " have 
I done right } " 

** If once to-night," she answered him, " I 
called you father not knowing, how much more 
now do I wish to call you so ! Oh, my dear, 
your love is greater than mine, for it has borne 
all things, and I thank you for it. I know all 
your sacrifice to do it, but he is worth it J* 



CHAPTER XVI. 

**ALL THIS IS WHEN HE COMES." 

TEN years had passed since Dora ap- 
peared to Jim on that dreary August 
afternoon. The years had dealt kindly by 
the old man. Time had given him a beauty 
youth had denied, and the once long straight 
hair was of snowy whiteness. A greater 
dignity was added to his bearing, a softness 
to his face ; the softness that creeps into the 
face of all who love, and whose loved are 
near for contemplation. 

Under Dora's supervision the house had 
acquired a simple elegance that never failed 
to be a source of wondering admiration to 
Jim. The organisation of any workable 
system had not been compatible, under Jim's 
mdnagCy with picturesqueness. He did not 
know that a house and its arrangement are a 
representation of the manager ; and the new 
direction things took after Dora's advent, to- 
ward final ease and peace, was watched by 

xas 
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Jim With the conviction that in all his pre- 
vious attempts at comfort and adornment, 
when he would have done good, evil was 
present with him. 

He had for many years scoffed at the idea 
of female help, but " it wasn't for Bret's wife 
to scrub and cook/* so he had posted off in 
hot haste to Waihi for a hired girl ; but his 
clumsy way of making the request had brought 
down abuse upon Jim's innocent head from 
the mother to whom he applied. 

**You want a girl — you, Mr. Smith, at 
your time of life ! Then it 'ud be more fittin' 
to be thinkin* of another world. An' one of 
my girls, too ! " 

Then, while Jim perspired in horror at the 
suggestion, the good woman recollected that 
the mill had been a profitable concern, and 
she might do worse by Mary than give her 
to Jim as his lawful wedded wife. It was 
with some disappointment therefore that the 
good woman was afterwards led to see that 
not as mistress of the mill, but as servant, 
Mary was desired. 

The ten slow years had changed the girl- 
wife as well as Jim. The old childlike bril- 
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Hance had gone with the short curls; the 
face under the thick soft curls had still a 
sweet simplicity, and the grey eyes their old 
directness, but the whole expression and atti- 
tude was of one who waits. When in repose 
the slight droop forward, the far-reaching gaze, 
the little perpendicular line between the brows, 
told those who observed Dora that she was 
expecting something, and preoccupied with 
the thought. She lacked the self-complacency 
of a satisfied woman who lives in the 
present, and the resignation and patient 
acquiescence in to-day of a woman whose 
best is past. 

For the first five years of her enforced 
widowhood her conversation had the pecu- 
liarity that her face expressed. ** Some time " 
— " by-and-bye," she frequently said. She 
made many suggestions, but they were never 
for "now." And while she developed to a 
physical womanhood of great beauty, mentally 
and spiritually she was arrested, for she lost 
herself in nothing : she waited to share the 
delights of life with him whom she loved ; 
and, like the Blessed Damozel, Dora leaned 
out from her heaven of youth and beauty. 
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denying herself its joys. *' All this is when 
he comes/' she said. 

She worked at her drawing and music, and 
read always with the thought, ''What would 
/le say ? " forming no conclusions ; and when, 
through journals, she heard the voice of the 
world she marked passages to ask him what 
he thought. But the mother ran riot. The 
child was part of Bret, and every inch of his 
little body was given her to make beautiful and 
healthy. Every good mother is a Madonna 
who holds her child in trust for God's will. 
Dora's eyes would take a deeper hue, and 
when not looking down at the fair head they 
were looking far away as though peering into 
futurity, and her mobile lips grew fuller and 
rosier as her maternity asserted its prerogative 
o shelter and defend. 

Her system with the child was admirable 
in its simplicity and capability for drawing out 
the various sides of the boy nature, and meet- 
ing the need with affection, firmness, or en- 
lightenment; and the little lad, for all the 
care and caressing, obeyed her instantly and 
with cheerfulness. 

In times of cross purposes he had learned 
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that he must give in, that a battle was hope- 
less with his mother on the other side. The 
memory of one or two which had taxed his 
ingenuity and ended in ignominy for himself 
was indexed on his mind. His mother's 
manipulation of his hostility had given birth 
to great respect for his vanquisher, and he 
used to say to Jim when he wanted to reduce 
that venerable puppet in his hands to further 
servility, ** SAe won't be friends with you ; 
i/ien see how you'll feel." 

But apart from the boy life was fasting, all 
fasting. IVe two was her heart's desire, and 
for ten years she had been denied. She had 
watched her hair grow from the short curls 
to its luxuriant length, thinking, ** He told 
me he did not like a woman's hair cut short," 
and smiled as she lifted the soft tresses ; but 
she braided it at night with the thought 
"To-morrow," and when the morrow came she 
said "To-night." 

She knew he was not dead. By a psycho- 
logical certainty she knew that he was alive 
somewhere. Nevertheless, as the years passed 
and brought no word of him, her capacity for 
waiting decreased, and she became conscious 

9 
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and mentally convinced that something more 
real than their old misunderstanding had come 
between them. It would have been impossible 
to give any idea how she came by this con- 
viction ; it grew little by little in strength 
and certainty. Inaction was self-control simply. 
The regularity of the days, with their same- 
ness of duty, pleasure, and routine, was en- 
dured at length at a physical strain. Then 
they became absolutely impossible. 

*' Father," she said one day to Jim, ** Tm 
going away for a change." 

He looked at her face attentively for a time. 

*' Aye,*' he answered, ** it's best, dearie ; itil 
do you good. The boy " 

* I shall leave with you." 

Jim cleared his throat ; his eyes brightened. 
He was never to be left alone any more. 
She wouldn't stay long without the lad. The 
unspoken compact between the two was under- 
stood. 

For long they had not spoken of Bret one 
to another ; but their silence was significant. 

The old man had lost some of his bygone 
power of endurance and force to do battle. 
He took refuge in the companionship of litde 
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Arthur, who shadowed his footsteps as Bret 
had never done. They roamed at their 
sweet will, playfellows and allies, meeting 
at the point where age forgets the passions 
of the strong man and becomes as a little 
child. 



I 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE PECULIAR-LOOKING WOMAN. 

WONDER who that peculiar-looking 
woman is ? " 
Dora was seated in the dining-room of an 
old school companion, in Melbourne, who had 
been delighted when at last an oft-repeated 
invitation had been accepted by her friend. 
They had not met since the marriage of 
Margaret, but Dora found her girl-friend litde 
changed. She had the same old trick of 
watching passers-by from the window and 
criticising them audibly. Many a time at 
school had *' madame " severely reprimanded 
Margaret for the habit. All in vain. No 
amount of imposition could abate the little 
woman's curiosity. ** Interest in her fellow- 
creatures," she called it, in spite of " madame's *' 
disquisition showing that curiosity is a vain 
wondering — simply a desire to know — while 
interest has a deeper meaning. 

So accustomed was Dora to these passing 
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remarks that she took little notice of them, and 
did not glance up from the morning Post She 
had heard a dozen such exclamations within the 
last half-hour, and had manifested no interest 
beyond a mumbled " Um ! " or " Ah ! " 

The exchange of her mountain home, with 
its vivid colouring of scenery and sombre 
simplicity of living, for the luxuriously furnished 
city house of Mr. and Mrs. Manton, and the 
company of well-dressed and attractive people, 
had unquestionably brightened Dora ; although, 
at the same time, it was easy to detect the 
underlying anxiety, the outpicturing of which 
gave a pathos to the flower-like face. 

" Dora, do look, she is repassing ; such a 
peculiar-looking woman.*' 

Dora went over to the window, and saw a 
tall, thin figure, robed in black. The gown-cloak 
was somewhat nunlike, and yet far more pictur- 
esque in cut than that of a nun ; of a very soft 
and fine material, which neither looked heavy 
nor hot in spite of the glaring sunlight in the 
garish street. The gown, as the wearer moved, 
appeared in sympathetic understanding with the 
body it clothed, and was evidently the work of 
an artist, for without effort it was unconven- 
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tional, simple yet strikingly effective. Upon 
a lovely head of silver-grey hair a small black 
bonnet lightly rested. The gleaming hair 
nestled and curled about the woman's face 
lovingly. All this Dora saw at a glance, but 
she forgot all else when she saw the face. It 
was perfectly colourless, but marvellously lovely 
— more with the loveliness of expression than 
of feature ; so calm, so still, till she lifted a pair 
of brown eyes that looked for a long moment 
into Dora's, and flashed into her heart with a 
magnetic thrill the feeling that they were not 
strangers, and a something else impossible to 
name. Dora felt a quiver to her finger tips, 
and stood dazed and wondering, till the voice 
of her friend roused her. 

" Dora, isn't she peculiar ? She looks as 
though she had been dead." 

"Yes, that is it," said Dora dreamily; "she 
died and came to life again — a nobler life, with 
the memory of that which happened before the 
burial." 

" Dora ! " ejaculated her little friend, half 
scared and half indignant, coming from behind 
the window curtain and standing in front of 
Dora, " do you mean to tell me she is a spirit ? ' 
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In spite of herself Dora laughed. Margaret 
looked so alarmed, but the dimples began to 
appear. ** I declare, Dora, you shocked me. 
To hear you say in broad daylight you believed 
in ghosts ! " 

Margaret bustled away, and Dora resumed 
her reading ; but the words had now no sense, 
and her conception of the "leader" was such 
as would have wounded the susceptibilities of a 
man of iron, had he been the writer. 

There was, across the page, the picture of a 
woman's face, half turned to her for a moment, 
eloquent in meaning. She threw the paper 
away, and looked through the shaded window 
down into the street. The bright colouring 
of ladies' dresses on the sunlit street, with a 
gathering storm-cloud on the distant sky, the 
warning peal of thunder that made the lightly 
clad pedestrians hurry helter-skelter for the 
shelter of the cars and houses, the half-tones 
of black coats and umbrellas against the white 
stone buildings, the dense mass of cloud and 
heavy shade, all were photographed upon Dora's 
brain as she sat mechanically watching. The 
rain splashed and rebounded from the pave- 
ment, and the voices of two pleasant old ladies, 
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sheltering under a portico, were borne upward 
through the open window — all as an accom- 
paniment to Dora s thoughts. She saw without 
noting. Her lips quivered as she sat with 
listlessly folded hands. She had come to 
Melbourne with an unpractical, unformed hope 
that she might stumble on a clue to the where- 
abouts of Bret. She had fallen in with all Mr. 
Manton's and Margaret's plans for her amuse- 
ment. There had been a ceaseless round of 
luncheon and dinner parties, at-homes, dances, 
picnics, concerts, and theatres; which Dora 
told herself she had only found sufficiently in- 
teresting because of the hope they held of a tall 
figure she searched for entering the doorway. 

Many, attracted by her beauty, would have 
been devoted cavaliers, but Doras glance 
wandering ever round a room, her preoccupied 
expression, as though she were listening for 
another voice, although really interesting and 
undoubtedly touching to Mr. Manton and 
Margaret, who knew the cause, were boring to 
men who were quick-witted enough to see that 
their adoring glances were unmet ; and they 
came to the conclusion that Dora's charms were 
of a negative order, not calculated to yield 
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pleasure to any except those of the slowest 
and dullest minds. 

Dora herself, as she looked on at the out- 
ward gaiety and content of those around her, 
felt her attempt would be inadequate to meet 
for long by simulated gaiety the tax upon her. 
The merriment she evinced was not real ; for 
daily a growing sense of shame overwhelmed 
her. In her mountain home, amid the silence 
and stern simplicity of nature, her life of loving 
and waiting seemed to her real. Just right, be- 
cause true — nothing more nor less. She scarcely 
realised her brave, heroic courage, which en- 
abled her to stand still and endure without 
a cry. But she felt more akin to nature, which 
works in silence, and invisibly, the will of God, 
than she did to the glitter and glare of the 
city ; because her patience and waiting force 
were most akin to nature's. 

The intricacies of Society life, and the in- 
terpretations put upon her own actions, chilled 
and baffled her, and gave her a sense of in- 
sincerity, for while she was outwardly enter- 
tained, her heart turned backward evermore. 

Why that spiritual, brilliant face, which 
looked upward to her own this morning for 
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SO brief a moment, should intensify the ex- 
periences of the past, and bring Bret so near 
to her, she did not know. Where was the 
link ? But inexplicable as it was, the vague 
indefinite sense of Bret's far-offness had 
suddenly vanished, and with it all immediate 
intention of departure from Melbourne. 

Yesterday she had given it out as her in- 
tention to return to New Zealand by the boat 
leaving at the end of the week. But when 
Margaret came in with an apolog)'^ for leaving 
her guest so long — the thunderstorm had 
driven acquaintances in to implore shelter — she 
found, with flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes, 
Dora, who said eagerly, — 

" Margaret, will you have me a little longer ? 
If so, I will not go yet." 

Margaret was delighted ; she was genuinely 
fond of Dora, and sorry for her spoiled life. 
She nursed an undying hatred towards Bret, 
whom she had never seen, and wished to 
goodness he had killed himself instead of 
his friend. This to her husband, for Dora, 
she declared, wouldn't speak to her if she 
knew. ** But of course he is dead," she would 
add, "only Dora, instead of forgetting him as 
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any other sensible woman would do, and marry 
again, chooses to remain in perpetual widow- 
hood in her dreamy home among the hills — 
with an eccentric old man and her boy for 
company ! " 

Margaret sat down and immediately began 
to sketch out more parties and picnics. She 
was quite excited, and Dora caught her gaiety 
for a while; then the intensity of her own 
thoughts drew her off Margarets track, until 
she heard her friend say in an aggrieved 
tone, — 

*' Now, Dora, you are thinking of that 
woman ! I know you are by the expression of 
your eyes. You haven't heard a word I said 
about our dresses for Mrs. Williams's dance." 

** My dear,'* responded Dora, ** who is re- 
sponsible if I am ? Who drew my attention 
to her?" 

** Well, if I did, you needn't remember 
her." 

Margaret was a little jealous, and pouted. 

" I should think you'd be glad to forget 
there were resurrections this side of the grave. 
I declare you are quite creepy, going on like 
that ! " 
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" Like what ? " 

" Why, taking violent fancies to people you 
don't, or can't, or ought not to know; and 
building up theories about them." 

"But, my dearie " 

" Tm not your dear!" she snapped, "until 
you behave better. But you can't get to know 
your spirit," she added triumphantly ; " she 
isn't anybody — if so, I should have met her! 
Thank goodness for that, or her spectre-like 
form would be added to the collection of 
curios you call your friends, and those big, 
haunting eyes would turn the whole collection 
into stone. You can't get to meet her any- 
where ! " 

"Yes, I shall!" 

" Where ? " 

" I don't know." 

"How?" 

" I don't know." 

" Then, pray, prophetess, how can you tell 
you will meet ? " 

" I feel it." 

" Dora, if your * spirit ' was a man, I should 
believe it had bewitched you." 

Both ladies laughed and let the matter 
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drop, and turned their attention to other 
matters. The storm had passed, and the 
day was gloriously fine again, and they had 
arranged to meet Mr. Manton and lunch with 
him in the city, and afterwards to pay a number 
of calls. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

SISTER LILIAN. 

USUALLY during the first hour after 
breakfast Dora was left alone with the 
newspapers. After that it was sight-seeing, 
calls, parties ; one thing after another in quick 
succession. During that hour, and all the after- 
hours of the gay days, Dora watched for the 
spirit-like face of the woman who had passed. 

At theatre and dance, in the public gardens, 
in the broad blaze of sunlight or beneath the 
glare of electric light, she seemed to live a dual 
life, one serenely happy, the other searching 
beneath the life and movement. 

Was she becoming morbid ? Dora asked 
herself at last. To what end did all this tend ? 
This was the missing link that her reasoning 
could not supply. Better go home to Jim and 
the boy, who were getting impatient for her 
return. So she had resolved — and the resolve 
had damped her spirits, for it was hard to 
relinquish her hope — when one afternoon she 
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and Margaret, returning from some shopping 
on foot, took a wrong turning, and found them- 
selves in a dingy street. They were retracing 
their steps with all possible speed, when, before 
they knew how it happened, they found them- 
selves the centre of a number of people who 
came suddenly out of a wretched courtyard. 
A policeman sounded a shrill whistle ; a four- 
wheeler rattled up ; and, held back by the 
crowd, Dora and Margaret were compelled to 
wait while a stretcher was carried past, and a 
huddled-up creature was lifted off the stretcher 
into the cab. A graceful figure flitted through 
the crowd and stepped after the human bundle 
into the cab ; and as she passed the two women 
recognised the black gown with the soft white 
ruffles and the silvery hair of the woman they 
had watched from the window. 

She looked again at Dora, and again Dora 
experienced the nameless thrill. 

In clear musical tones the woman said to the 
cabdriver, " The White House." The cab 
rattled off, and she was gone. 

At first sight of her, Dora had made an 
impulsive movement forward, with a smothered 
ejaculation of relief, but Margaret's restraining 
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clutch upon her arm had checked her for the 
moment. But before they left the crowd 
staring after the vehicle, Dora turned to the 
policeman and asked, — 

•' Who is that lady ? " 

'* Sister Lilian, of the White House," he 
answered civilly. 

'*Ain*t you never heard of Sister Lilian.^" 
broke in a frouzy-looking woman nursing ababy; 
" she be a Hangel in these parts, she be." 

" Where is the White House 1 " asked Dor^ 
of the police officer. 

** Round the corner there," he said pointing, 
** between Bourke and Little Bourke Streets. 
The front entrance opens from a main street, 
the back from the slums. You can't miss it ; 
there's a white cross on the turret." 

" What are you going to do, dear } " asked 
Margaret. 

" I mean to call on Sister Lilian," replied 
Dora quietly. " Will you come ? " 

" Heaven forbid ! besides, you know, we are 
due at Mrs. Stanley's for tea. But if you really 
do want to go to the 'White House,'" she 
added graciously, seeing the eager look in 
Dora's eyes, " I can convey your excuses." 
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Dora saw Mrs. Manton safely into a cab, then 
turned in the direction indicated. After a few 
steps along Bourke Street, she turned into a 
broad side street, like a private road or square. 
All the traffic of the main thoroughfare was 
left behind. Several large buildings were on 
both sides of the street or square. On the left 
was a large building in white stone, approached 
by a flight of white steps. Ascending the steps, 
Dora found herself under a portico, which ran 
almost the entire length of the building, sup- 
ported by high columns of fluted stone. Three 
arching doorways stood open, disclosing a 
vestibule arranged as a conservatory, where 
tropical plants, ferns, and hothouse flowers 
bloomed. Scattered about the vestibule were 
lounging-chairs and couches of bamboo, and 
small bamboo tables, on which books and 
pamphlets were lying. Several people, who 
looked as though they had taken refuge from 
the hot streets, were sitting about reading, and 
a slender girl, who wore a gown similar to that 
of Sister Lilian — divested of its cloak — with 
the same fine, soft white ruffles at the neck and 
wrists, and a white cross on her sleeve, came 
forward swiftly on seeing Dora, who stood 
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hesitatingly on the threshold of the vestibule, 
half fearful of her intrusion. 

The young lady bowed, with a bright, 
upward, interrogating glance. 

" Is Sister Lilian disengaged ? " asked Dora. 

*'Go right up," answered the black-robed 
girl, with a slight American accent, pointing to 
a staircase on the left of the vestibule. 

The stairs were carpeted with a thick un- 
patterned crimson carpet, which contrasted 
exquisitely with the white balustrades. Dora 
wondered, her heart throbbing almost pain- 
fully as she ascended. At the top of the stairs 
a white arched doorway met her view, with the 
same deep crimson hangings. The hangings 
were drawn aside by another black-robed 
woman, who also bore the white cross upon 
her arm. She, unlike the girl in the vestibule, 
was tall and grave and stately. Deliberate 
grace in every movement betokened long usage 
of society where she had not played the part of 
door-keeper. She bowed, and Dora handed 
her her card. 

" For Sister Lilian ? " she queried, with the 
same smile of loving delight which the mention 
of the name had brought to the girl's face below. 
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'* She is at present engaged," proceeded the 
lady in the cultured tones of a gentlewoman. 
** A fresh case has just been brought in, and 
she is treating it in the hospital. Pray be 
seated ; she will return presently.'* 

Dora was more amazed than ever. She 
took the proffered chair and glanced round. 
It was evidently an ante-room to an inner 
apartment which could be shut off with folding- 
doors, but which at the present was only 
screened by hangings. A tiled fireplace and 
gas-stove, a tall mirror on which white lilies 
were painted, a rich carpet, a chair or two, 
was all the furniture the room contained, except 
for a writing-table, at which sat the lady who 
had received her, and who, after a simple 
apology, had reseated herself and resumed the 
writing she had evidently been engaged upon 
previously. After an interval of almost half an 
hour, during which time Dora had heard no 
sound except the occasional scratching of the 
industrious lady's pen, the curtains of the arch- 
way parted, and Sister Lilian stood between. 

For a moment the two women stood regard- 
ing each other. 

Then the lady secretary announced Dora, 
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whose dumbness was covered by the sweet, 
fascinating grace of the woman before her, who 
came forward swiftly and led her visitor into 
the inner apartment. 

It was a large, lofty room, carpeted only 
in the centre, the walls papered with an un- 
patterned paper of golden sheen, which would 
just catch the sunlight, lamp-, or firelight, 
and reflect it. There was very little furniture 
in the room, and that, although of the best 
quality, was of an almost severe simplicity. 
There were flowers in profusion, and in one 
tall vase a perfect magnolia blossom. 

The scent of it brought back to Dora the 
night in the gorge, but in a confused manner, 
for the fascination of Sister Lilian was upon 
her, and the brown eyes held her. 

But it was not the charm of the silvery 
hair and the smile that riveted Dora — all this 
was subservient to a something else in or 
about Sister Lilian that was nameless. 

Sister Lilian led Dora to a couch near 
the window. She was robed in a gown of 
exquisite black, a sort of silky cr^pe ; and 
occasionally, as the deep epaulets fell away 
from her full sleeve, Dora caught sight of 
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a small white silken cross embroidered among 
its folds ; otherwise her gown with its 
girdle might have passed for a quaint tea- 
gown. The badge, however, suggested some 
order. 

Dora could not guess her age. When she 
smiled her illuminating smile, she looked 
about thirty. At other times there were lines 
of weariness or some past pain upon her face 
that made her look older. 

"You see me at my worst," she said, as 
though in answer to Dora's look. " I have 
had a hard day." 

" I saw you," replied Dora ; " you will kill 
yourself! " 

" No, child," she said ; " one's flesh only 
wearies. One's ego finds fresh life in giving 
life. But," she added, laughing into Doras 
puzzled lace, " your health, beauty, and vitality 
are a galvanic battery of healing power ! " 

** Do you really mean to tell me. Sister 
Lilian, that my strength is reviving you ? " 

** Just so. Consciously or unconsciously, 
you heal. When you have learned how to 
transfuse your force you will be a great 
healer. But before you can do real healing 
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you must learn the science, and cure yourself 
of sorrow." 

" How can you know I have a sorrow ? " 

" I can feel its sadness." 

The two women drifted into a delightful 
talk. Twice Dora rose to go, but Sister 
Lilian pressed her back gently into her seat. 
It was twilight, they had partaken of tea, 
and the room was thrown into soft shadow. 
The scent of the magnolias reached Dora 
from the enclosed garden below, and once 
again she seemed to hear Bret saying that 
he and she must grow together. 

" I adjure you," said Sister Lilian, breaking 
in upon her reflections, " make no mistake 
I can partly follow your thoughts. Earthly 
love must be rooted out. Flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God. It is 
hot easy to triumph over the flesh, but it 
is well. When once accomplished, Christ's 
power is ours." 

The charm of her short, broken sentences 
held Dora mute. She rose to go, and Sister 
Lilian said, — 

** We shall meet again, for I know we have 
not met for nothing — else why did you come 
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in answer to my strong wish ? There is a 
great work for you to do yet, my beautiful 
sister. I claim you, you see ! " she added, 
her hands clasping Dora's. " I could not 
seek you and solicit you, but I have wanted 
you all my life — just you. You don't under- 
stand? You will one day, when you have 
realised that the love of woman for woman 
is the sweetest, cleanest thing on earth ; and 
no woman knows this till she is beyond the 
love of men. Therefore but one woman in 
ten thousand loves a woman." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

UNDER THE WHITE CROSS. 

WHEN Dora got out into the street, 
everything seemed to bear a different 
aspect. She had never noticed before how 
bright the shop-windows were; and the long 
line of cable-trams with the coloured lights 
looked quite picturesque on the broad road. 
There was something delicious in the very 
air ; and all the people appeared intent on 
something — purpose and pleasure lit up their 
faces. She had not felt so young, things had 
not mattered so much, since she had made 
one of the merry party of the Sound's ex- 
cursionists, years ago. The warm blood 
circulated quickly in her veins, and a passionate 
little throb at her heart every time she re- 
membered Sister Lilian s face and voice gave 
her an exquisite feeling, half pain, half delight, 
like the first dawning of a maiden's love. 
She was alive again. It was a novel 

sensation after being dead for ten long years. 
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The crowd about her were alive too. Of 
:ourse they had been caring about one another 
ill this time, only she had never noticed it. 

What was there in the woman who had 
:alled her into fresh life, that moved her, to 
which her being responded, almost as it had 
responded to Bret ? Dora wondered. Some 
trick of expression, some tone or glance, which 
was too fleeting to define ? But it was not 
that, she concluded — it was a force which 
smanated from the woman herself, which made 
detail and dissection of motive impossible. 

When she appeared at the dinner-table, 
Dora's aliveness not only attracted but in- 
fluenced. 

Hitherto she had been more than a little 
hard to entertain. But to-night there was a 
vigour and intensity about her which was 
'* distinctly charming," Margaret thought. 

Dora spoke of the White House, and of 
Sister Lilian, but with evident shyness, for 
Margaret shook her head. 

" She has bewitched you, I believe," she said 
smilingly, and in a bantering manner related to 
Mr. Manton Dora's fancy for "the Spirit," as 
she persisted in calling Sister Lilian. 
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This was the first Mr. Manton had heard 
of the subject, lor they had been so seldom 
alone ; but he took up the cudgels in Dora's 
defence very warmly. 

" Had I known you were interested," he 
said, " I could have given you every informa- 
tion. I have met the lady's brother — St. John 
he is called. He and Lilian St. John are 
celebrated in Melbourne for their good works. 
Ot course," he continued, seeing that both 
ladies were interested, " more than half the 
population condemn them, as do two-thirds 
of the clergy, because their work is purely 
unsectarian, and embraces all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. It is showy perhaps, but it 
is original and striking, and, what is more 
notable, it outlasts all attacks. I do not 
understand the system or religious views of 
the founders, but the predominant idea, I 
believe, is that everything that is done in 
connection with the work is done under the 
White Cross — an emblem of Pure Motive." 

" Does that not savour rather of pre- 
sumption?" asked Mrs. Manton. 

"That was the objection a strong ecclesi- 
astical party took against the movement," 
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answered her husband. " * Blasphemous ' was 
one of their terms, I remember ; but the 
movement spreads in spite of denunciation, 
and is in full activity at the present moment 
— judging by Mrs. Montgomery's face," he 
added laughingly. 

*' What sort of people support it ? " queried 
Dora. 

" Distinctly middle class, I should say," he 
replied ; ** but I really couldn't be certain. I 
fancy I know more about horse-racing than 
philanthropic schemes." 

Before Dora had finished breakfast next 
morning a note was handed to her. When 
she opened it she read, — 

** Come to me for a long day. Make 
it possible. Tell all friends that I am not 
accustomed to denial, and take it hardly. 

" Sister Lilian." 

" Go," said Margaret ; " I give you up, and 
wash my hands of you completely," — really glad 
that Dora was enjoying anything, no matter 
how unusual. 

An hour later Dora was at the White House, 
in Sister Lilian's room. 
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She had the deathlike paleness of face that had 
attracted Dora's attention the first morning she 
had seen her. Something, too, of her brilliance 
had departed ; her eyes looked sad, or were made 
to appear so by the dark circles underneath. 

She came towards Dora with the swiftness 
of movement peculiar to her, both hands 
outstretched. 

**You bring the freshness of the morning 
with you,*' she said. Then, while Dora talked, 
she sat listening with a preoccupied expression 
upon her face, occasionally nodding her head. 
Unquestionably she was thinking more of the 
speaker than of her words, for she broke in 
unceremoniously with the question, — 

" Tell me, are you a free woman ? Is there 
any man in your environment who has the 
right, for instance, to say that you shall not 
come to me to-day, or for as many days as 
you and I may decide ? " 

Dora was stunned by the suddenly put 
question. The blood rushed back upon her 
heart. She felt repelled. Her sudden pallor, 
her swift hauteur of bearing and glance, were 
not lost upon Sister Lilian, and before Dora 
could reply she resumed quickly, — 
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"You think me impertinent and curious. 
I am neither. Presently you shall know my 
reasons." 

She awaited a response with keenest in- 
terest. None, however, was forthcoming. The 
chamber where Bret dwelt was too sacred to 
open to a stranger. 

*' Pardon me," said Sister Lilian, '* we will 
let the matter drop. To-day you are free. 
You shall tell me as much or as little of 
yourself as you desire. One day you will, 
of your own free will, unburden your heart." 

This remarkable statement certainly did not 
contribute to Dora's comfort. It seemed 10 
her that there was a want of delicacy evinced, 
which jarred upon the sensibilities of the 
deserted wife. Sister Lilian's fine eyes had 
detected the contraction of her guest's eye- 
brows, and she swiftly drew the conversation 
into another channel. 

"The work that is done under the White 
Cross," she said presently, " is purely a labour 
of love — eminently practical ! Our Articles 
of Faith singularly few, if important. The 
Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood of Man, 
and Christ the Supreme Model. Our object 
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is to lift up the fallen ; teach them that ab- 
solute self-command is possible ; and, equipped 
with the knowledge of the dignity of their 
relationship, start them anew. Sinners are 
only sick folk." 

Her voice and manner had changed to the 
magical softness which had so captivated 
Dora upon the previous day ; her eyes were 
shining. 

" I have never been attracted by fashion and 
the world s favour," she proceeded. " When 
a girl I was left alone. A season of sorrow 
arrested me. I was brought into contact with 
a young girl, a child in years, whose life had 
been destroyed by man's selfishness. From 
that hour my life has been devoted to the 
rescue of fallen women. For fifteen years, 
with more or less success, a portion of 
almost every night I also have spent in the 
streets." 

This, then, was the explanation of her 
morning pallor — her weariness. 

"It has been heavy toil," said Dora, looking 
at her reverently. 

" God alone knows the sublime joy of 
every success," she answered ; *' yet my heart 
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never ceases to ache at the pitiful stories to 
which I daily listen. I have heard the beat- 
ing heart of suffering women, and seen the 
sunken eye and drawn cheek never in vain," 
she went on passionately, " and I know it is 
possible to give new hope where hope has 
been long deferred, so long that there has 
been abandon of all held dear, because there 
seemed no way out, save through death or 
that more horrible door — the lunatic asylum ! " 

She looked at Dora steadily for a moment, 
a sf^rn reproach in her face, 

** It is you, women like you, who make 
their life so hopeless ! " she cried, — " beautiful, 
influential, indifferent, cold to their fate : you 
who draw the line. It is not so much against 
the men we would-be rescuers have to fight, 
as against that force feminine, intangible, un- 
conquerable." 

"Would you have us acquiesce " began 

Dora hotly. With a contemptuous gesture of 
dismissal Sister Lilian waved away the words. 

"Acquiescence would be treason to morality!" 
she said. " I would have you pardon, — not 
with the haughty pardon of a superior being, 
but to blot out. I realise more and more 
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ever)^ day," she continued, " that it takes a 
greater purity to forgive sin than to con- 
demn it." 

** What have I done that you should allow 
yourself such words to me ? " asked Dora. 

** Sister,** she answered, laying her hand 
upon Dora s, and speaking with gentle sincerity, 
" I had forgotten you ; I was thinking of the 
great gulf fixed by Purity between herself 
and Impurity. I want all good women to 
help to build a bridge so that sinner and 
saint may cross and re-cross ! But the saints 
for the most part," she added, "stand on one 
side watching with menacing, defiant eyes the 
struggles of their poor sisters to scramble up 
from the abyss. And the worst of it is, you 
keep your men beside you — men who would 
lend willing hands. Verily while the glamour 
of a woman is on a man he is her slave for 
good or ill." 

A lump was in Dora's throat. All this 
served to heighten the nervous tension under 
which she was labouring. She could not 
cope with her companion, who spoke as one 
having the authority of knowledge. The past 
seemed to mock Dora, to become less worthy. 
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Its moral significance to be crumbling away 
beneath her feet. She struggled to assert 
herself, and to remonstrate with the painful 
sensations that were awakening. Her ab- 
sorption in the thought of Bret began to 
assume the form of refined sensuousness. 

" I am sure/' she said, with a feeble smile, 
" that you think you are right." 

For a few seconds Sister Lilian said nothing ; 
then she held out her hand. 

"Come with me." 

A half second of irresolution, then Dora 
followed, but not so buoyantly as she had 
obeyed the summons of the morning. It 
flashed into Doras mind that she was to be 
convinced of the necessity of action — that 
after to-day she might no longer wait for 
Bret. 

To receive the command to proceed without 
him would be her death sentence, she felt. 
She did not want freedom or emancipation 
from his bonds. Better be buried in a vault 
with the skeleton of memory than be alive 
in active service without his sanction and 
participation. 

At the bottom of her heart she resented 

II 
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Sister Lilian's imputation that she was 
"against" a good she was not **for" — a slave 
to the ** lust of love," as Sister Lilian had 
expressed it. 

" Oh, Bret," she cried in her heart, " why 
won't you come to me ? why won't you justify 
me, and prove that you need me, dear ? " 

It was a wife's cry, — the inbred faithfulness 
of this woman ; self-imposed, dog-like fidelity. 

Sister Lilian turned, and struck by the 
tormented dumb entreaty of the grey eyes, 
laid gentle hands upon her. 

" It will not be long in coming, the com- 
pensation of your trouble. Sister, believe me, 
the supreme joy is service, A life freely 
given is a life found. You will feel chilled 
while your senses are being stripped of their 
old garments. Secrets, tragic in their bareness, 
will be revealed to your soul's consciousness ; 
but " 

Her eyes filled with sudden tears. She 
took Dora's hand, and with a reassuring 
pressure led her away. 



CHAPTER XX. 



THE WHITE HOUSE. 



AS they traversed a long, covered - in 
passage, which spanned the courtyard- 
garden, suspension bridge - wise, and which 
connected the front and more private portion 
of the White House with the larger buildings 
at the back, Sister Lilian informed her com- 
panion that the Sisters of the White Cross 
were volunteers to the work. Some devoted 
their time and means to it wholly ; others gave 
odd hours of the day. Some were of humble 
origin, others ladies by birth and position, 
whose houses were on the opposite side of 
the street. Solicitors, doctors, carriages and 
horses, were at their disposal, as well as the 
mechanical skill and practical help of many 
men and women. 

The Refuge work was the least part of the 
scheme, if one of the most important. That 
was her special mission. All the other depart- 
ments had grown practically from that. Alone 
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and unaided, she said, her sphere of usefulness 
would have been very limited, but while she 
worked in a small way her brother, St. John, 
joined her. He was a power physically, 
intellectually, and morally, and had the qualifi- 
cation, which few women possess, of organisa- 
tion and command. 

** He is a great leader," she said, with a 
glow of tenderness irradiating the spirittielle 
face with an expression of more humanness 
than Dora had seen before. ** Every new 
step taken has proved his courage and capa- 
city ; his resource, skill, and concentration are 
unfailing. He is always doing. It is truly 
the man of action we have in him. Nothing 
but his unflagging and heroic effort, and the 
iron determination of the man, has carried the 
work through the fire of opposition. I glory 
in the grand courage, the strong, undaunted 
heart that has accomplished this," she said, 
looking round on the pile of buildings ; " but 
it is not this alone," she added, " but what it 
typifies. And it represents the regeneration 
of hundreds of lives. Those workshops there," 
she continued, pointing to a block of buildings, 
*'are presided over by skilled overseers; and 
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dozens of young men, rescued from the streets 
and prison doors, are taught a trade, and paid 
for their day's labour, and, under St. John's 
influence, learn to acquit themselves like men. 
We are not sentimental enthusiasts,*' she went 
on, ** who between fits of spasmodic effort sit 
brooding over the ghastly inequality of man- 
kind, and waste time in imploring abstinence 
from sin. We set the individual to discover 
his own resources and his own inherent 
majesty. When once a man's will is kindled 
to do right, the secret is found of his reforma- 
tion. There are kindergarten schools for the 
little ones ; night schools for boys ; reading 
rooms, a concert hall ; a woman's refuge " 

** But who supports all this } " asked Dora. 

"My fortune does principally ; but that is 
neither here nor there ; what is more important 
is the fact that my co-worker, my brother, has 
built up and carried the burden of it all ! " 

Once and for all Dora let go the growing 
thought that this woman had anything to gain 
by her work. She had all to lose, from a 
worldly point of view. An immense fortune, 
a life of incessant labour, were devoted to the 
cause. Fanatic she might be, but no fraud. 
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The whole day was spent exploring the 
various departments of the White House, 
which originally had been a cottage, and had 
been added to as occasion required. 

At luncheon Sister Lilian regretted the 
absence of St. John. He was in the country 
disposing of a detachment of his boys, she 
said, who had been trained for service, and 
whom certain gentlemen, the proprietors of 
country houses, had promised to take. ** He 
will return to-morrow," she added ; " it is his 
lecture night. Come and hear him." 

Dora said she would see. Sister Lilian 
bent forward involuntarily. 

" What a fund of reserve you have ! " she 
said, in the friendliest of tones. " Are you a 
thorough conservative after all?'* 

" I think not," replied Dora, ** but I am out 
of my depth among all this. I am not par- 
ticularly susceptible to new impressions." 

** No ? Shall I tell you why ? Because 
somewhere in the background of your mind 
you are clinging to old ones. There is an 
antiquated judge in your conscience, to which 
you take all things new." 

" Sister Lilian," said Dora, acting on an 
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impulse, and speaking in a low, husky voice, 
without raising her eyes from the peach upon 
her plate, ** tell me, is it wrong for a woman 
to order her life as — as she thinks her husband 
would wish ? " 

She floundered pitifully, and her heart beat 
with the fear that the eyes opposite would 
probe her secret. They had seen the flush 
and the painful quiver of the lips, and they 
were accustomed to reading signs. 

" Not wrong," she replied gently ; " a wife's 
obedience is not wrong, but it is not always 
wisdom." 

Sister Lilian had reserved for the afternoon 
her own particular branch of the work, but she 
sat chatting about St. John's department 

At length the ladies rose, and her guide 
showed Dora the Concert Hall, with a seating 
capacity of a thousand ; a proscenium, footlights, 
drop curtain, and all complete. 

'* Our young people are always busy here," 
said Sister Lilian, "with rehearsals and enter- 
tainments. A number of affairs are under way 
now for the winter evenings." 

"Are these entertainments open to the 
public ? " 
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" Oh yes." 

Dora saw some of the exercises presently 
in the kindergarten school. Small girls, who 
could scarcely balance themselves, were taking 
part in calisthenics. 

At first sight of Sister Lilian their interest 
in the drill manifestly decreased. There 
seemed to be a general inclination to run to 
her, an inclination restrained by the teachers; 
ladies, all wearing the gown of the House. 

" Do all these ladies live here ? *' asked Dora. 

" No," replied Sister Lilian, smiling and 
nodding to the children as she spoke. " They 
throw off their gowns and return to their 
private life when school is over." 

The clean, large, airy class-rooms having been 
explored, Sister Lilian led on, and ascending 
a flight of stone steps, they stood in a cool 
corridor, open on one side to the courtyard. 
The perfume of the flowers and flash of the 
fountain reached them where they stood. 

Through glass doors they entered a hospital 
ward, where sisters of the White Cross were 
in attendance. 

'*This is the rescue ward,'* explained Sister 
Lilian. '* We of the night mission move about 
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the slums freely. No one would molest the 
bearer of that badge " — ^she pointed to her 
sleeve. " We try to coax the poor creatures out 
of the Chinese opium dens, with more or less 
success. Sometimes they are wrecks absolutely 
when we get them, — mentally, morally, and 
physically ; but if they only come to die, it is 
something to have comforted a dying hour." 

Dora looked round the small ward. There 
were several beds occupied, and over each 
face on the pillow a smile flitted, as the 
sunken eyes fell upon the black-robed woman. 
She looked divine, saint-like, her face illumi- 
nated by the softest and tenderest feelings. 

Dora noted that there was nothing in her 
manner in the least savouring of patronage 
or superiority ; she talked brightly and cheerily, 
never touching on the past, but always 
alluding to the future. 

" You see that girl there," she said to Dora, 
indicating a gaunt, tall figure crouching over 
the fire ; for, warm as the day was, there was 
a fire in the ward. **She was once one of 
the handsomest girls in Melbourne. See her 
now ! Come, we will speak to her." 

They crossed the ward. Sister Lilian 
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knelt down beside her, and taking her hands 
between her own, began rubbing them briskly. 

"What, Minnie," she said brightly, *'cold 
to-day ! " 

The girl looked at her, then slowly at 
Dora, then back again at her questioner. 

"Yes, I'm cold,*' she said; "a cold sinking 
feeling, sickness and pains. If I could get 
at the opium again. Sister Lilian," she said 
imploringly, "it would stop all this." 

"For the time, dear, and then the sinking 
and pains again." 

" They gave it to us — even in prison/' she 
said sullenly. 

" They did not love you. I do," answered 
Sister Lilian, "and Dr. Harthorn says you 
must not have it, not any more. Now, 
Minnie," she proceeded, " you know I am 
depending upon you for the Tableaux. We 
must begin the dresses next month, and 
your taste will be invaluable to me." 

The girl responded to the call. The 
deadened womanly instincts were still there. 
" I have been thinking the Fairies would look 
better all white and silver," she said, with a look 
of interest in her face. For five minutes Sister 
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Lilian gave herself to the matter, as though the 
dresses for the Fairies at her Tableaux were of 
world-wide importance. 

** Even in prison I How quietly she talked of 
it," said Dora, when they were out of earshot. 

*^ The Tableaux will save that girl," said 
Sister Lilian. " I find it always easier to 
arouse the desire for a nobler life in the 
hearts of those who are not dead to the 
beautiful than to those who are dead to 
the finer senses. St. John declares his art 
class and picture gallery have saved more 
souls than his sermons." 

There was a screen round one bed. " I 
can't let you go there," said Sister Lilian. " She 
was brought in the day you called. She is twisted 
by the opium out of all shape and form." 

" Are all your rescues from the opium 
dens?" asked Dora. 

" Oh no ! I will take you now into other 
departments." 

There were odd and quaint little rooms, 
some of which were reached by ascending 
and others by descending a few steps. All 
were beautifully clean. The room in which 
the women slept was a large one, well venti- 
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lated, with a row of beds running down one 
side, covered with clean patchwork quilts. 
It was a sad sight to see these girls, some 
quite young — not more than seventeen years 
— working away with their babies in a cradle 
by their sides ; some in the ironing room, 
others employed in various ways. Some of 
the girls looked gentle and good, giving the 
impression that they were more sinned against 
than sinning ; others looked as though they 
could be troublesome, as in some cases they 
were, giving the matron and others trouble 
and anxiety. It was the aim of every one 
concerned to keep them there a year, ** They 
are surrounded by good influences, and at the 
end of that time ladies are willing to take 
them into their employ, and in many instances 
the results are most encouraging, the girls 
making good servants, and eventually be- 
coming useful and respectable members of 
society,** said Sister Lilian. 

** We all know what a predisposition exists 
not to trust again a girl who has once 
strayed, and all the more credit is due to 
those women who are willing to hold out a 
helping hand. How often has it been that 
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a girl who would have rejoined the ranks of 
respectability, had she met with sympathy 
and encouragement, has been disheartened by 
the cold, shrinking avoidance of her mani- 
fested by her own sex! 

" Here the poor things — I speak pityingly 
of them, because through weakness, and ignor- 
ance of the sorrow they were laying up for 
themselves, they have strayed so far away 
from the ways ot happiness — here they are 
cared for, spoken to like human creatures, 
watched over and provided for, through the 
labour of their own hands, until such time 
as they leave the shelter of the home. Some 
leave and go back to their old ways, un- 
grateful and unappreciative of the kindness 
which has been bestowed upon them ; others, 
as I said before, lead a reformed and new 
life," she concluded. . 

In charge of the mangle was an old Scotch 
woman, who had been in the House for ten 
years. She was taken in because she was 
destitute. In her day she had been a fine 
woman ; now she was thin and muscular, with 
shoulders that had become somewhat bent 
beneath her mangle; but she moved with 
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the nimbleness of a young girl, and was 
capable of performing without fatigue more 
than many a younger woman. She was 
supposed to be slightly demented, and showed 
her peculiarity by loading her fingers (thumbs 
included) up to the knuckles with rings, 
which the visitors, humouring her, presented 
to her. She could turn the mangle easier 
with them on, she told Dora, and pointed 
triumphantly to a pile of mangling she had 
done that day. She was interesting to talk 
to. She had a strange face. Her eyes 
were deeply sunken beneath shaggy grey 
eyebrows. Her breast was entirely covered 
with lockets, coins, trinkets, all sorts of 
things, the accumulation of years. It must 
have taken her a long time morning and 
night to put them on and take them off. 
She was very proud to show her room, 
almost every available space of the walls of 
which was covered with pictures, cards, 
coloured flowers, journal plates — the picture- 
faces one so often sees, making quite a gallery. 
Yet she had room for more, she said, and 
hailed Dora's promise to take her some with 
delight. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



THE ORDER, 



WHEN they returned to Sister Lilian's 
apartments, both she and Dora were 
glad of tea. 

Untaught of ill, Dora had been near it. 
She looked at Sister Lilian, a beautiful figure 
in her black and white. It pleased her to 
sit still and look at her, and dream of the 
heat and labour of her life. Could she herself 
climb so high ? No, the strain was beyond 
her. "If ever a woman worked, it is she,' 
thought Dora. "Yet never a word of com- 
plaint, nor a murmur of weariness." 

Sister Lilian broke in upon her thoughts. 

"If you could be brought to see things 
with my eyes," she said, with a weary nestling 
among the sofa cushions, "you too would 
be desperately in earnest. But you cannot. 
I understand. You are held back by some- 
thing in your environment. I will not try to 
cram convictions down your throat. The 
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result of such procedure is not profitable. 
Half the would-be helpers in the world are 
suffering from moral and religious dyspepsia 
through trying to take in convictions they can't 
digest But do you know why I want you ? " 

She opened her eyes and looked at Dora, 
who shook her head. 

" I want your beauty. I don't think you 
know how beautiful you are," she proceeded, 
"and, when you let yourself go, the power 
you possess. I want beauty, youth, and health 
in my work, not old age and feebleness, 
open to the attack that religion is taken hold 
of because life is over and passion dead. Old 
women mourn, and disappointed women evince 
bitterness, and repel. We don't want women 
who preach, but women who live. A shrew 
advances no cause. You must think what 
you like of my statement ; but a beautiful 
woman influences women as much as she does 
men. And because young women marry, and 
desert their spiritual labour for fleshly joys, 
I am forming here, at the centre of the work, 
an order, or society, which I call the Order 
of the Cross, the members of which pledge 
themselves to celibacy.** 
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Dora raised her head suddenly. 

" Suppose members are already married ? " 

**They live apart." 

If Sister Lilian had fired off a bomb under 
Dora's feet she could not have been more 
startled. She flushed and turned pale by 
turns. 

*' By what right," she asked, " do you 
presume to meddle with God's law, Sister 
Lilian } " 

Her tone was strangely anxious, yet cold 
and distant. Of what farther interest could 
this subject be to her? She might have 
guessed where Sister Lilian was taking her, — 
by a circuitous road to abandon her allegiance 
as a wife. Only by her power of self-repression 
could she keep an expression of anger from 
her face. Then she remembered that no 
cynicism could rob Lilian St. John of the 
honour due to her for her unselfish life. 

" An order of the highest chastity for its 
ideal in the relations of men and women 
cannot stand when taught in defiance of God's 
law. You are violating a sacred principle of 
truth. It is mocking God ! " exclaimed Dora. 

"Is it mocking God to bring a stainless 
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life to a stainless Master?" asked Lilian 
St. John. 

** I will not admit that marriage is degrada- 
tion," proceeded Dora ; " that a patient, long- 
suffering wife, devoted to her husband, is not 
chaste ; or that an absorbing, overmastering 
passion has no purpose or meaning except 
to minister to the flesh. Two men, or two 
women, have not the strength of a man and 
a woman working together ; therefore it is the 
true union. I honoured you for your work, 
Sister Lilian," proceeded Dora, *'and feel 
myself so small beside your wide-reaching 
sympathies, but " — she looked steadily into the 
eyes regarding her, and there was a proud 
uplifting of the head — " in this one thing I 
have knowledge ; there could not be a higher 
ideal for the race, nor a purer one, than that 
of a husband and wife working together side 
by side for their own uplifting and develop- 
ment, and the uplifting of others." 

It seemed to Dora that she was repeating 
Bret's words. 

" I see it so plainly," she went on. " The 
one man and the one woman in closest 
friendship. Not made up of tenderness and 
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caressing wholly, but a close, strong, whole- 
souled friendship. I don't desire it for myself 
alone, but for all women. God has been so 
good to me in letting me know it, that I am 
almost content." 

" Spiritual marriage to you," answered Sister 
Lilian, "means what you say; but there is 
a higher truth, the consciousness of man and 
woman finding its own perfection, realising 
its own power." 

As Dora walked home through the busy 
streets the paradoxes and contradictions of the 
day worried her. There was a faint rose- 
colour in the sky after the sunset. She 
thought how beautiful the sky often was above 
Four Peaks at sunset ; and the mother's heart 
began to clamour for her boy. She had no 
craving for anything better, if she might not 
have Bret. The proposition of that pale, 
passionless woman was not permissible. Such 
a life as she suggested would involve all the 
misery of incompleteness. The passionate 
episodes of her brief love-dream with its sad 
ending were better by far. 

There was a letter awaiting her return ; a 
joint production of Arthur and Jim. " Tm 
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blowed," wrote Jim, " if I ever felt the time 
hang so heavy. Wc keeps the lamps all 
trimmed an' burnin\ Jim Smith won't be 
caught nappin when the precious Apparition 
stands on his doorstep again. Not if he 
knows on it ! " 

'* Dear mother," wrote the bolder, firmer 
hand, ** it's a great secret — ^Jim's made you 
a lovely rocker out of a big pine. It's all 
padded and soft, and Jim and I sit and look 
at it, and wish you were sitting in it, and 
Jim keeps saying, ' The pretty one, she'll set 
it off, she will ! ' " 

Dora felt like a lonely traveller, who, 
wandering in a strange land among flowers 
of gaudy bloom, suddenly spies a mountain 
daisy among the green grass. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

"fruit after its kind." 

A STEADY stream of people was wend- 
ing its way towards the White House. 
It was a moonless evening, and in the twilight 
the brightly lighted vestibule shone out attrac- 
tively, alluring idlers from the street. 

Dora went quietly up the steps. She had 
at the last moment succumbed to an irresistible 
impulse to see the brother of the woman who 
had influenced her so strangely, and to see the 
crowd which Lilian St. John had said was 
always present on the lecture nights. 

There were none of the " sisters " visible ; 
men ushers had taken their place. One came 
forward as Dora reached the vestibule, and 
politely offered to conduct her to a seat. He 
led her two-thirds of the way down the hall, 
and pointed to a seat under the gallery. 

She could from where she sat get a good 
view of the hall, herself partially hidden by a 
white stone pillar. 

z8x 
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The auditorium was very high and spacious, 
handsomely decorated in white and gold, with 
large galleries running all round. The building 
was unlike the interior of a church ; all the 
seats could be moved at will, and large mirrors 
were fixed to the walls, upon which also hung 
exquisite paintings and engravings of scriptural 
subjects. 

The Ionic columns supporting the galleries 
were all white, picked out in gold ; and the 
soft light from the shaded chandeliers gave 
to the whole an effect more chaste than 
brilliant. 

At the eastern end of the auditorium was the 
platform, approached by a flight of semi-circular 
steps of white marble. At the back of •the 
platform was the organ, and at either side were 
seats for the choir. Under the large coloured 
eastern window, on a gold band, was the 
lettering, " /, if I be lifted up, will draw all 
men unto Me.^' 

On the platform, in front, was a bronze 
reading-stand in the form of an eagle, also a 
carved reading-desk, and two chairs covered 
in deep crimson. 

The building had been filling rapidly as 
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Dora made her observations. Not with the 
lower orders of the people, so far as she could 
tell, but with an audience of which two-thirds 
were men. Occasionally a typical Colonial 
larrikin, with high-heeled boots and '* bell- 
bottomed " trousers, was led to a seat, and 
working men were conspicuous ; but there were 
also represented men of mental energies side 
by side with the coarser manifestation. 

The breath of life seemed to be abroad ; 
intelligence, power, and force had, as it were, 
magnetised the air, and Dora was inbreathing 
it. It gave her that delightful sensation of 
strength which sensitive women gain from 
electricity of this kind. The enervating influ- 
ence of an overdose of femininity past, she 
was invigorated, reinforced, as when she had 
climbed a mountain, and swift little thrills shot 
through her nerves without any apparent 
cause. She let the breath come right through 
her lungs ; she felt in every pulse-throb a 
realisation of life. 

A soft, subtle fragrance, the shadow of a black 
garment, the half rustle of its soft silk, and by a 
higher leaping of her heart T>ox^felt more than 
perceived that Sister Lilian had passed. 
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She seated herself at some little distance, 
near the platform, almost facing Dora. The 
same grace ! It was no mistake, Dora thought; 
the same conquering grace and exquisite white 
face and lustrous eyes. 

'* She is the edelweiss, a flower of the 
snows ! *' was Dora's mental comment. 

As though she had guessed her thought, 
Sister Lilian looked and smiled with tender 
understanding. 

The choir had taken their places, and the 
organ was softly playing with a sweet insistence 
that all was peace. There was a crowd of 
three thousand souls in waiting for one man. 
A black-clad figure ascended the platform steps 
— a figure of much command, with a bowed 
grey head. He took his place in the chair by 
the reading-desk, leaned back with closed eyes, 
waiting for the whispering music of the organ 
to cease. 

To Dora it was as though a galvanic battery 
had been applied to head, hands, heart, and 
feet at once. The shocks crossed and re- 
crossed each other. It seemed that she was 
lifted into the air and borne swiftly through 
space, with the rushing winds about her and 
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the clamouring of voices ; then she was down 
at the bottom of the sea, and all the weight of 
the ocean upon her head and shoulders. If 
joy could have killed her she would have died 
then ; for it was joy. 

*' Bret ! " she said in her throat, for her lips 
could not speak. " Bret — my Bret ! " 

The weight lifted, the tumult ceased, and she 
heard the last lingering notes of the organ die 
away in solemn ecstasy. Her limbs shook so 
that the old lady seated next to her, thinking 
she was faint, slipped her smelling salts into 
her hand. 

At last Dora lifted her eyes. He was 
standing facing the audience at the top of the 
steps, a book in his hand, one arm behind his 
back. Dora's eyes just stole one glance. 

*'Bret!" she said again; **his dear face is 
old ! and his beautiful hair is grey ! " Her 
lips quivered and her hands shook. *' But he 
is there. All the waiting is over. It is all 
past — past ! Oh, my boy, I have found your 
father ! " 

That was all she realised. He stood there 
before her. Her boy-lover no longer — but 
Bret, always Bret. The pain, shame, con- 
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fusion, care of the past were no longer 
realities. The blood came back to her cheeks ; 
she lifted up her head, and looked at him 
again. His face bore marks of awful suffer- 
ing, but he had the expression and mien of 
a conqueror. 

His voice broke the spell that was upon 
Dora. He gave out a hymn, the organ 
pealed out a glad strain, and three thousand 
voices joined in — 

" IVe found a joy in sorrow, 
A secret balm for pain, 
A beautiful to-morrow, 
Of sunshine after rain." 

The fresh triumphant tones of the young 
wife's voice joined in the glad affirmation. 
The pictured face of the dying Martyr hung 
near her on the wall — but it was Bret she 
meant. Every fraction of the woman, body, 
mind, and soul, was glorying in her love. 

" A whispered promise stealing o'er every broken string." 

Organ and flute, and the soft full murmur of 
congregation and choir reiterated, and a girl 
near Sister Lilian burst into sudden sobbing. 
Suddenly Dora's eyes fell upon Lilian St. 
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John. Then she remembered. She flushed 
rosy red. Bret had no sister. Jim had told 
her all there was to tell about him ; the death 
of his father before his birth. What did it 
mean, these two together, working side by 
side all these years, while she waited for him ? 
This consciousness brought degradation with 
it ; a pain of self-humiliation which became 
visible in her eyes and mouth. The coloui 
faded from her face, she looked at Sister 
Lilian, who with uplifted head and ecstatic 
countenance, her arm thrown about the weep- 
ing Magdalene, was singing, while Dora 
stood dumb — 

"... I have the joy, the balm, 
The healing and the blessing. 
The sunshine and the calm.'* 

And it seemed as though organ and choir, 
and the loud acclaim of the people, all mocked 
her with the wordi 



" The promise for the fearful, 
The Elim for the faint ; 
The rainbow for the tearful, 
The glory for the saint." 

Dora trembled and looked again at Sister 
Lilian. By what circumstance came it that 
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she, the wife, sat there a stranger, " one of a 
crowd, unknown, while Lilian St. John was 
co-worker with her husband, — identified with 
him, joined to him by name, and with the 
acquiescence and co-operation of all these 
people? These two had been instrumental 
in piloting hundreds over life's troubled sea, 
while she had been left a castaway. The 
falsity must be discovered. She wished the 
service would end. Then a numbness followed 
the feeling of impatience, and while others 
rose and sang, or knelt and prayed, she sat 
half hiding behind the pillar, watching a 
succession of mental pictures of little Arthur, 
that were vividly enacted before her eyes. 
She found herself stretching out her hand to 
save him from falling, and smiled as she 
seemed to catch his eye as he laughingly 
sprawled on the grass. 

The voice of her husband roused her. He 
was standing on the platform giving out several 
notices, before commencing his address. He 
opened a Bible, took a step nearer to the 
lamp, lifted his eyes in the act of speaking, 
and for one electric moment husband and wife 
gazed into each other's eyes. 
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Dora could not tell whether he put his 
hand upon the desk to steady himself, or 
whether the action was a natural and un- 
conscious one. His eyes were fastened on 
hers as if held spell-bound. The waiting 
multitude, if they detected his pause, evidently 
supposed that he had lost his place. With 
a masterful effort he recovered himself, and 
gave out, in a voice that was calm as well 
as deliberate, the text, *' By their fruits ye 
shall know them." He walked steadily to 
the centre of the platform, stood quietly, as 
he had stood when a boy on the brow of 
the hill, and surveyed the crowded galleries 
and auditorium with a comprehensive glance, 
which, travelling round, came at last to Dora. 
Looking full into her face he reiterated with 
an excess of emphasis, *' By their fruits ye 
shall know them." 

" My talk to-night," he began, '* is an 
autumn talk. Summer is over with many 
present, and what have we to ratify the pro- 
mise of the leaves ? " 

He paused, slightly lifted his head, and 
with a light and rapid touch drew an ex- 
quisite picture of the spring. The shuffling 
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of feet had ceased, and the preparatory coughs 
with which an audience prepare themselves 
for an address, had all died away before he 
was half through his opening sketch. The 
lights had been lowered, and he stood out 
a strong, striking figure, a look of power in 
the stillness of his attitude. His individuality 
and the spell of his voice had already com- 
manded the people ; simple as his words and 
illustrations were, they were invested with 
grace and conviction by the orator's art. 

Was he alive to the presence of the lovely 
woman, who listened to every word with heart 
as well as ears ? His picture of the spring 
trees done, he proceeded, with half-veiled 
scorn which tricked the audience into a belief 
that it was art : — 

" An everlasting spring would be an ever- 
lasting delay, a suggestion unfulfilled, and 
would lose by its protraction more than half 
its charm. We admire the leaves because of 
their newness, prize them more because we 
do not have them all the year round. We 
are glad of the rose leaves because they tell 
us that by-and-by the buds will come, which 
later will unfold to the rose. 
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** Each life has its time of leaf, and in the 
story of the countless trees and shrubs — some 
budding to leaf only, some to blossom, and 
others developing to fruit — is the history of 
mankind. Luxuriantly in spring the branches 
are clothed. Fragrant and laden they offer 
sweet shade ; birds build nests in the sheltered 
groves, and sing there like the hopes of the 
young. But the delicious blossoms soon fall, 
and in their place come the homely berry, 
later, rich, juicy, tinted fruit. Just as we revel 
in the gorgeous, bountiful foliage, feast our 
eyes upon it, and rest beneath the pendulous 
branches, so do we revel in the promise of 
the world, in the promise of our friend, and 
in the promise given us by our own spring, 
when hope and ambition and expectancy all 
grow on the same bough. In a little while 
life tests the tree, for ' leaves have their time 
to fall!'" 

His voice rang through the building as he 
quoted Mrs. Hemans' line, and he glanced 
at Dora with determined face. So quiet was 
the hall, that in his pause subdued voices 
were heard from the street. 

" Leaves are not enough. The time of 
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promise has its place at the commencement 
of the season. The foliage appeals to our 
sense of beauty, but when we are hungry it 
does not satisfy. Men wander and famish 
in green groves, dying for want of bread." 

His voice grew tremulous with feeling real 
or feigned, then rose in denunciation. 

** They curse the fruitless shades that allured, 
the promise of fruitage unfulfilled. The hungry 
man forgets the music of the whispering leaves, 
and loses his delight in the tinted foliage, as 
we lose delight in our hungry, earnest hours 
in those who have nothing but promise to 
give. Luxuriantly the leaves may grow that 
caught our admiring eyes. Once we watched 
the play of the sunshine upon them, and under 
the reviving influence of the shade cast by 
green branches forgot the dusty road. But 
man may not loiter long, and when he resumes 
the tramp with the reality of hard days to 
face, he needs sustenance and strength for the 
journey that he cannot gain from leaves. They 
please his senses, but they cannot appease his 
hunger ; and when he faints for food all the 
music of the branches is not so good as one 
apple.'* 
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Dora was stricken. Every word fell as a 
blow. What had she done? what did he 
mean ? He was denouncing her before all the 
audience, casting her off; but why? 

'' Some people," he proceeded slowly, and 
as if in weariness and contempt, **are always 
in the leaf — until they are stripped bare. 

*' The leaves have their right place ; the 
promise should be at the commencement of 
life or love ; but just as the willow will give 
nothing but foliage, and the apple tree and 
vine boughs will distinguish themselves from 
the leaf-bearing trees by blossoms and fruit, 
so will men and women, each after their kind, 
as the seasons pass, — all so like in that season 
of first bud, when impulse and promise come 
out in green shoots ; and so unlike when, later, 
life has tested them." 

Dora fancied that his voice softened as he 
looked at Lilian St. John. In that moment 
she hated her. She would have risen and left 
the hall, but she was held by Bret^s stronger 
will. And he went on. 

** What are we, stripped of our verbiage ? 
When the season of our promise has passed, 
and the days of ripening have come, what 

13 
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have we to give ? Did the rustle of the leaves 
end it ? Was all the protestation of love and 
talent but leaf, which after the early spring 
days changed, faded, fell, and gave nothing 
in its place ? Have the testing winds of life 
blown bare our pretence and exposed the 
naked boughs ? Well, if so, it is better for 
those who depend upon us for food, for if 
no fruit be forthcoming they will not wait in 
expectant hunger all their days, looking up 
to our fruitless branches with trusting eyes." 

Then again he turned to Dora and said 
slowly, — 

'* Truth is very pitiless, and sooner or later 
exposes every sham. How the leaves at first 
delight even ourselves ; but there is a law in 
nature that extends to men as well as to 
trees — that each shall bear after its kind.** 

Dora looked at him no more. She sat 
with eyes cast down, and drooping shoulders, 
listening to the rest. 

*' The small fruits ripen first ; so do small 
natures. They yield in clusters all their 
delight. The summer brings them to full 
perfection, they must have the sun ; a storm 
bruises and spoils. But upon the larger fruits 
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many days of sun and rain must play ; slowly 
the green changes to russet and red ; slowly 
by night and day, through dew and heat, the 
hard core softens and ripens, until it becomes 
a satisfying luscious fruit, a life-sustaining food. 
So it is with large natures and abiding talents. 
They do not burst forth, ripen quickly, and 
yield all they possess in a moment ; it takes 
the recurring and oft recurring sunshine and 
rains, the long days and longer nights, the 
pruning, watering, hustling of wind and rain, 
all that spring and summer can do before the 
best is given ; but it is worth waiting for. 

" Man in his hunger is impatient. In his 
ignorance he mistakes the promise for the 
fulfilment ; but as a great heart takes time 
to grow, a great life does not come to its 
richest ripening in the spring. We see the 
small, green, sour apple, and turn away in 
disgust ; but nature works slowly and works 
her will, and when we pass on a later day 
there is the tinted fruit. These luscious fruit- 
trees are not so beautiful to the eye after 
their first spring is over as many trees of less 
value. Their branches look bare, their stems 
are twisted, and sometimes near the unripe 
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fruit the clustering blight is seen ; but out 
of time, out of the twist and defacement, 
of the seeming ugliness, a rich ripe beauty 
will come that not only feasts the eye, but 
nourishes the world. 

'* Look at the doing of your friend, and 
not so much at how it is done. If he gives 
you the fruit of his experience, why will you 
blame him that it grew upon a twisted stem } 
Thank God for the autumn yield, and for all 
good for which you have had to wait." 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

IN DEAD OF NIGHT. 

WHEN Dora got out into the street she 
felt exhausted by her emotion. She 
had suffered the bitterest disillusionment. She 
had found Bret, and he no longer loved her. 
Her dream of meeting him — the one Elysium 
to which she had retired for strength and 
pleasure — had been dashed away. 

Revived by the sweet, cool air, she became 
aware that she ought not to be alone, on foot, 
on the pavements at that hour. She fancied 
that men were turning and gazing after her, 
and, broad as the pavement was, more than 
once she was jostled. She hailed a cab, and 
drove the short distance to the Mantons' ; but 
the crowded streets — ^filled with gaily-dressed 
pedestrians, who were enjoying their cool 
evening promenade — were blotted out to Dora 
by that softly glowing, flower-scented place 
she had left, echoing the triumphant music 

and the intense denunciation of a man's voice. 

197 
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The mystery lay in the connection of those 
two beings in the same state of thought and 
feeling, or near enough, to rouse and satisfy 
each other for ten years. 

She must know, she would know. She had 
a right to know, for the sake of her boy. 

When Mr. Manton assisted her in from the 
cab, he saw at a glance that something un- 
usual had occurred, and, re-entering the draw- 
ing-room, said to Mrs. Manton, " Margaret, I 
think Mrs. Montgomery looks a bit knocked 
up; hadn't you better go up to her.'*" 

Margaret ran off nimbly. She was not, 
however, prepared for the communication Dora 
had to make. She remained for some moments 
in silence after Dora came to the end of her 
story. During the recital she had gone down 
on her knees beside her friend. Suddenly 
she jumped up. 

'* First," she said, " you must eat and 
drink." 

A maid appeared in answer to her summons. 
** Bring wine," she said, "cold chicken, salad — 
everything — and ask Mr. Manton to excuse 
us, and take his supper alone, and please not 
to go out again. I shall be down presently." 
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When Dora had eaten enough to satisfy her 
hostess, Margaret rang to have the things 
removed, then locked the door. 

''Darling," she said to Dora, "you are 
right — go to him. You must go now!' 

**But it is the dead of the night; what will 
he say ? " 

Mrs. Manton stood on the tips of her toes. 
"A fig for what he says!'* she replied hotly. 
"If he'd got me to deal with, midnight or 
midday, Td say what I liked to him. Dora, 
you're a little fool with your waiting, and all 
that stuff. I tell you the whole mystery of 
happy married life is making a man want to 
do what you want to do." 

"You don't know Bret," responded Dora ; 
" you can't make him do things." 

"Well, if you think so, perhaps you are 
going to hand him over unreservedly to the 
Spirit.^ with her sensuous ecstasy and her 
immoral morality." 

" How dare you.^" cried Dora, with flashing 
eyes. 

"Well, I don't care what you say, life is 
'sweet to hear and sweet to smell,' just as 
the Maker made it, and an over-indulgence in 
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this spirit-emotion seems to me as bad in its 
way as an indulgence in opium." 

As Mrs. Man ton talked she was busily 
engaged in disrobing Dora. 

" What are you doing ? " asked Dora. 

" Doing ? Why, I am going to make you 
look nice. I believe you would have gone to 
your husband's study — what a mercy it is 
reached from the street. Little did the mis- 
tress of the White House think, when she 
showed you over the premises, that she was 
showing you how to approach your husband 

without her interference But what was I 

saying? Oh! I verily believe you would 
have gone to your husband in a tumbled 
dress, and your bonnet all awry, and he would 
have felt perfectly justified in his choice of 
the picturesque Lilian." 

She was putting Dora into a towering pas- 
sion, and this was just what she was trying 
to do. She by no means took the light view 
of the situation she assumed ; but she wished 
to rouse Dora from her depression, and bring 
into play all her activity. She did not think 
St. John was dishonourable — there was some- 
mistake somewhere — but she feared his love 
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might be dead, and she wanted the first sight 
of his wife to stir him. She felt as a loving 
woman feels when she decks her friend for 
her bridal ; and when Dora came out of her 
hands Margaret looked at her with quivering 
lips. She covered her with a long, hooded 
cloak, then gave orders for a cab, and went 
with her to the hall door, so that the servants 
might not wonder, passing some remark about 
late parties. Then the little woman went to 
her husband in the dining-room, and surprised 
him by going close up to him and saying, ** I 
thank Heaven, Harry, you have never been 
up to very much, and never had more brains 
than I could use up, and no soul at all worth 
speaking of!" 

Harry actually blushed under the weight of 
the compliment ; but he tried to brave it out, 
until he blinked under his wife's earnest con- 
templation. 

'* Why so ? " he asked, after he had given 
it up. 

" Because nobody else wants a man like you, 
and he is left to his wife and children. There, 
don't look so mystified, old man. Smoke, and 
rU tell you " 
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At the corner of the square Dora dismissed 
her cab, and, alighting, wrapped her cloak 
around her. Th6» square was silent and still. 
The tall white houses were defined in clear, 
sharp outline against the illuminated sky. 
Looking up over the tower, which was built 
above Bret's apartments, the outline of the 
white cross was distinct. 

Dora crept along near the high garden wall, 
and came to the study window. The study 
jutted out beyond the portico, as though it and 
the tower surmounting had been added to the 
main building. Her heart beat audibly ; she 
felt like a guilty thing, creeping like that in 
the darkness to her husband. She looked 
round fearfully. The windows were all dark 
on both sides of the square — the great doors 
of the vestibule were closed and bolted. The 
echo of a policeman's step in the distance 
decided her. She tapped distinctly on the 
study window, and ran to the stone step of the 
door. The door moved, moved a little more, 
opened, and a hand drew her in quickly from 
the street, and then the door closed behind 
her. 

She was breathing fast, but she could hear 
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the other panting breath in the darkness, and 
just discern the dim outline of Bret. Still 
holding her hand he led her through a hall, 
and Dora could feel the soft carpet under her 
feet. He did not speak, but breathed as a man 
in a race. Hangings were lifted and dropped, 
and Dora stood in an apartment, lighted only 
by the glowing of a gas stove, which stood 
in a tiled grate. 

When they stood about the centre of the 
room Bret dropped her hand, and turned up the 
gas. The soft light of the shaded gasalier fell 
over Dora. Her cloak had fallen from about 
her and displayed the gown in which she was 
arrayed, — a soft, gleaming silk, with lace ruffles 
falling away from her white throat, and the 
wide lace sleeves leaving her arms visible. 
Margaret had counted on her beauty, Dora 
upon her love ; yet she stood there with 
heaving bosom, nature doing more for her than 
art could ever do, brightening her eyes and 
parting her lips at sight of him ; and he stood 
looking down on her in stern silence. 

He folded his arms as though he would not 
touch her, every muscle of his face tense and 
rigid, his brow knitted 
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She gave a little cry and held out her hands. 

"You have come," he saidxt last, hoarsely, 
" I thought you would." 

" And you waited, expecting me ? " 

How wise Margaret had been. He had 
been waiting to let her in, sitting keeping 
watch in the dark. 

He nodded in answer to her question. He 
was like a man in a dream. ** Surely, surely," 
he said brokenly, " you might have kept 
away." 

He turned away suddenly, as though the 
sight of her stung him. 

** Keep away ! " she said, moving to where 
he stood with his head bowed upon the mantel- 
piece ; " tell me why I should keep away. 
Have you forgotten that you married me.**" 

" Forgotten ? " — he turned round suddenly, 
and raised his bowed head. " Forgotten, you 
ask ? Yes and no. I forget when I am carry- 
ing the burdens of the weak, and seeming to 
upraise them, — when I live above human 
passion, on the bare, hard mountain of self- 
repression and absolute selt-control ; but when 
a sight or sound drags me down, I remember, 
oh yes, I remember ^ 
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Ah, he did love her. The thought shot 
quickly through her ; but before she had time 
to be glad in it, he resumed: — 

" I remember a girl I loved in absolute 
loyalty and devotion. I remember a friend 
who loved me, and whom I killed. I killed 
him," he added, as if forgetful of Dora's 
presence, and as if he were repeating a 
lesson he had conned, while his hair grew 
grey, and his face lined, " but I did not know 
it. I killed him. Oh, my God! And she, 
my wife, loved him ! " 

** But," she said, trembling and touching the 
head that had gone down again, **am I to 
be punished for ever, for that one shrinking 
cry ? — not from you, dear, but in terror of the 
thought of what my silly trifling had caused 
you to do. It was only for a moment — only 
one unfaithful moment. The next I knew that 
you were guiltless. Does all my life count for 
nothing ? *' she went on passionately, " my 
waiting, faithful years ? Ah, you were cruel 
to-night to blame me before all those people 
for my fruitless years. We two, you said, and 
you went on and left me. I waited for you." 

"Stop!'* he said, moving to his desk and 
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unlocking a drawer. While he was hunting 
for something Dora noticed the book-lined 
walls, his worn paper-knife, the flowers in a 
vase, — all evidences of a life she had not 
shared; and a fierce jealousy rose in her 
heart. Who had robbed her of those ten past 
years ? 

" Read that," said Bret, thrusting a letter 
into her hands. The handwriting was his 
own, the ink faded. It was dated more than 
ten years ago, from Pine Forest. It was a 
passionate love-letter to herself, asking her to 
go with him, and they would face the world 
together, if she believed in him still. It not, 
he offered to leave her unmolested, and never 
claim her ; but to let him know. If she wished 
it so, he would leave even Jim in ignorance of 
the past. No direct allusion was made to their 
marriage : a stranger reading it might have, 
thought it a lover s letter simply ; and a horrible 
fear began to possess Bret as he watched her, 
that it was the first time his wife had read it. 

When she had finished, her truthful grey 
eyes were lifted to his. He turned a page she 
had not read. In her uncle's handwriting she 
saw the words : " My niece desires me to thank 
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you for your generous offer to set her free, and 
to state that the painful occurrences of the last 
month have opened her eyes to the true state 
of her feelings. Asa special favour she begs 
that you will not again pain her by a renewal 
of the subject, but leave the neighbourhood as 
quickly as possible, for on no condition could 
she be induced to see you." 

" It is a lie — a lie ! '* said Dora wildly. Then 
she rapidly sketched her illness, her waiting. 
Then the mother remembered her child ; she 
had forgotten her boy. While she had been 
talking Bret led her to a chair. He had not 
asked his wife to sit till he knew that she was 
true. When she reached that portion of her 
narrative where her uncle had desired an ex- 
planation she broke off; the rosy red flush 
that made her so beautiful suffused her cheeks. 
Bret was kneeling beside her, listening to every 
word, watching every look. " And then ? " he 
asked eagerly and impatiently — "and then?" 

"He turned me out of the house" — she 
trembled and ventured to touch his hands — 
" because of the child!' 

The words struck him like a blow. He 
sprang to his feet. 
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"The child!" he cried; "my God!" He 
was down on his knees beside her again pre- 
sently, and peered into her face with eyes that 
had grown dim with secret tears. " The child 

— my Dora's child ! Oh, my love '' It was 

the first word of endearment to-night. Then 
he grew angry as he thought of the man 
who had turned the tender girl bearing his 
child out into the street. For a moment his 
rage was terrible. Then he softened again. 
" What did you do } Tell me quickly : 
what did you do?" 

** I went home,'' she said, with quiet em- 
phasis, ** to Jim." He caught her in his arms, 
and kissed her lips, her throat, and hands. 
"And Jim was my father, and my mother, 
my sweetheart, and everybody," she proceeded ; 
" and between us we have nursed your little 
boy, and taught him to watch for your coming." 

Tears were streaming down Bret's scarred 
cheeks. "O God, bless Jim!" he prayed; 
" and I ashamed to call him father ! O God, 
forgive me ! O Christ of God, forgive me ! " 

They were sitting on the floor side by side, 
as they used to sit among the heather. All 
her lovely hair had come down — Margaret 
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had taken care the pins were loose. He 
looked a boy again. She had been telling 
him all there was to tell about their boy, when 
suddenly he got up and held her at arm's- 
length. 

** My sweetheart! my beautiful!" He buried 
his face in her hair. 

" And your hair has gone so grey," she 
said, laying her soft cheek and hand upon it. 

" Love has made you beautiful, my darling, 
and despair has made me old." 

Then, as if he remembered something, he 
put her gently away, turned off the gas, and 
looked through the blind. 

" The day is breaking. You must go now, 
sweet." 

The glad light had faded from his face ; 
he was growing old again. " I must see you 
again soon — to-night. You will come ? You 
are not afraid ? Let it be midnight." 

Presently Dora was in the street again, 
flitting along, casting fearful glances around. 
A few steps from the corner Harry Manton 
stepped up. 

"All right, Mrs. Montgomery," he said 
under his breath. " Don't be alarmed ; it's 
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only I. I've got a cab waiting a little 
farther along." 

Margaret came downstairs on tiptoe when 
they went in. She looked hard at Dora's 
face, then led her upstairs. 

** Well," she queried softly, " what about 
Sister Lilian ? " 

•' I — I forgot all about her." 

The answer seemed to satisfy the little 
woman, and as she tripped lightly away she 
said to herself, "Her hair did come down. 
I knew it would. If I had hair like that, 
rd let it down every time Harry opposed 
me. It would have a deal more effect than 
tears 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

LOVE VERSUS DUTY. 

LEFT alone, Bret drew up his blind and 
let the cold half-light of the day break 
in. Seen in it, his face was grey and drawn. 
He flung open the doors of his sleeping apart- 
ment, and paced backwards and forwards with 
the restless stride of a man who feels a mental 
breaking away from his surroundings. He 
was smitten by an agony of remorse, and he 
said at intervals beneath his breath, " My 
beautiful ! my true wife." 

He had believed himself faithful in his duty, 
simple, and honest. All the joy of his work, 
the triumphs of his power, were swept away 
by the remembrance that he had built on the 
motto, '* The spiritual wisdom of the world has 
been the offering of celibates." 

He had made this statement the very foun- 
dation of his work. The centre of their circle 
had accepted his proposition — that in the evolu- 
tion of man there comes a time when he takes 
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a Step beyond that where earthly love has 
ascendency and rule ; and he was stupefied and 
crushed by the discovery that he loved Dora 
as he had loved her before the tragedy which 
had blighted his prospects and torn her from 
his arms. 

He knew now that his love had lain hidden, 
incomplete, unfulfilled, under the dead weight 
of despair, upon which he had built a false 
palace of asceticism and intellectuality, and 
which he had mistaken for spirituality. The 
soft eyes of his wife had reflected his own soul 
to him. But he would be strong ; he would be 
resolute. The weight of this work was upon 
his shoulders. He would explain to Dora to- 
night. Beaten and tired, he lay down on his 
bed. A strange loneliness overshadowed him, 
a yearning for something ; and he put out his 
arms as though to draw to his breast the head 
of his boy. 

He slept at last, and wakened with a new 
delight — the thought, " She is coming to-night." 
He sprang to his feet and began his day, a 
day of multitudinous duties under the white 
cross. He shirked nothing — paid each debt to 
the uttermost farthing ; and there were those 
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who liked him better that day than they had 
ever done before. He inquired of men about 
their wives and children and of the old folks 
at home. 

Sister Lilian he avoided. It frequently hap- 
pened that they did not meet for days. What 
would she say when she knew.'^ She would 
believe that he had fallen from a nobler self — 
that he had failed to realise the full majesty 
of man. He who had urged men to forsake 
human passion was a slave to the beauty of the 
woman whose love for him had been stronger 
than death. 

'* My beloved ! " he murmured ; " and I struck 
her last night in that crowd, blow upon blow. 
My patient one!" Then he remembered his 
own words : " Truth is very pitiless." It had 
found him out. He had drawn asceticism about 
him as a curtain, shutting out from his life all 
love's obligations; and as Dora and her love 
had claimed him once before, on the hill of his 
own dominion, so she had come again. 

It was a cruel battle. Life had been all 
fighting. What remained yet to be done, to 
be learnt ? 

When he drew Dora in from the darkness 
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that night she could feel his heart throbbing. 
She brought a sweet scent of the night air in 
with her, and the perfume of violets ; but he 
would not look upon her beauty. The glow 
of the fire alone lit the room. He sat down 
beside her, and rested his head on her shoulder. 
His face was worn and thin. She felt his 
sadness, and nursed him closer. 

** Be patient with me, sweetheart ; I am 
tired. It has been an unequal combat for 
years. I am prematurely old." 

She held his head closer. How often she 
would have given worlds to sit just so. She 
told him to think of the future. 

** The dear God only knows," he answered, 
''how I have thought of it to-day, and how 
awful some of the pictures are." 

" Awful > Oh, Bret ! " 

' ' Listen, sweet. Let me sit here and try to 
tell you how things are. Try to think of me 
after I was, as I imagined, cast off by you for 
the unconscious killing of the man I believed 
you loved better than me. Determined never 
to refer to or name our marriage against your 
wish, I wandered, poor, obscure, without friends, 
broken in health, reputation, and faith. Mourn- 
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ing for my dead friend, I was sinking, in my 
despair, into a slough of despond. I wandered 
restlessly from place to place until living seemed 
madness. ' A life for a life,' I had sworn — my 
life should be given for Charlie's. I would not 
claim his loved." 

His voice grew husky, and his head was 
drawn closer to the soft breast upon which 
it lay. 

" The thought took on a sinister meaning : 
all alone like Cain, I lay one day under a 
grove of trees, resolved with the ending of the 
day to end my life." 

Tears fell and splashed upon his forehead. 
He turned and kissed the weeping eyes. 

"In such a condition I became conscious 
of the sound of voices in altercation and the 
weeping of a child. I left my retreat, and there 
upon the ground, near a brook, I saw the figure 
of a little girl passionately crying. Something 
in the sullen glances of the group of children 
near, and her prone, desolate grief, touched me. 

** 'You seem distressed,' I said. She jumped 
up, her eager face flushed and earnest, and told 
me a quaint little story of how they had played 
together, the children and she, of marching out 
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of Israel, and that the leader, because he was 
forbidden the fruit of Canaan, had deserted 
them. They couldn't get over the brook to 
the orchard where the fruit was, and the dis- 
appointed children had stoned her. ' I suppose,' 
I said, * I shall have to be Joshua ? ' 

" * Please,' she answered, with a look of 
gratitude and trust. I led the children to the 
orchard, fed them, and took them home, the 
girl walking beside me all the way. At her 
gate she put her little hand in mine and said, 
* The children did not thank you. I thank 
you for them. Please forget their rudeness. 
Good-night.' 

** Simple words, and a simple incident, but 
they saved me. There was a lesson in the 
child. She was a little leader, and in her 
failure she was stoned. Unknown, she had 
appealed to my manhood — ^given me my 
mission : I would be a Joshua. Not the 
leader of men as I had dreamed — men powerful 
and strong ; but a leader of the broken-hearted 
and the weak." 

The tears splashed on his hands again. 

" Don't, dearest," he said, ** don't weep. I 
owed that child a debt. One day I may meet 
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the woman and serve her, for she gave me 
the courage to look down depths — a courage 
which saves from giddiness on heights." 

He paused, and both sat silently for a time ; 
then he resumed, — 

" I would not write to Jim — I could not. 
I had resigned you — at your desire, I believed ; 
and I had a wish to be loyal to Charlie. I 
would say no word, make no sign to reinstate 
myself. I dropped my name, and, working 
as ' Bret,' earned by my pen sufficient for my 
needs, and spent all my spare time among 
dissolute young men, trying — I think I was 
trying " — and his voice rose to a cry — " to pay 
back God for the life I had innocently taken. 
Then, when I found my power, my influence, 
a passionate holy joy laid hold of me. 

" In this state I met Lilian St. John on 
her midnight mission." 

Dora relaxed her hold, and Bret stood up, 
walking backwards and forwards in perturba- 
tion. Dora watched him pantingly in the dim 
light. 

'* She was never a woman to me," came 
the words clear and true. " She was a saint 1 
She fell into the sweet fashion of calling me 
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Brother, as we met in the terrible haunts to 
which she fearlessly went; her only defence 
the white cross on her arm. She was an 
Evangeline. Living and dying men and 
women blessed her as she passed. Her en- 
thusiasm reawakened mine. Her saintliness 
calmed my turbulent passions. She com- 
manded me by her spiritual force. Quite 
naturally our work became one, and people, 
as time passed, regarded us as co-workers — 
Brother and Sister St. John. I had no name. 
I had been called by two. I suspected I had 
no claim to either. As we became known, 
and the work grew, we drifted into our present 
position, scarcely thinking what the assumption 
of relationship meant. We respected each 
other's individuality. Neither asked, nor, I 
think, cared, for the other's past. Both remain 
in ignorance of the antecedents of the other. 
Nothing has mattered but the cause we serve 
— the people to whom we give our lives. In 
sentiment, purpose, ambition, feeling, we are 
Brother and Sister St. John." 

A dead silence fell upon the room. 

** Do I hurt you ? do I vex you ? " he asked 
humbly. 
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"I know Sister Lilian," answered Dora coldly. 
"She spoke of you, — 'my brother and I,' *he 
and I,' ' our work/ I know now why I hated 
it! why first she fascinated and then repelled 
me. She is steeped in you — glories in you — 
reflects you. She is charged through and 
through with the magnetism of your thought." 

**Does it hurt you? Does it vex you?" 
he asked again. 

** It hurts me, — yes," she answered. "It 
vexes me." She rose and turned on the 
gas. 

" Do I, your wife, sit here in the dark, and 
come to you by night, to save Lilian St. John's 
feelings ? " 

" My God, no ! " 

" Bret," she continued, " my time of waiting 
is at an end. I have kissed the hurt for many 
a day. Now you must do me honour. You 
must take your name, and give the boy his 
place." 

The softness which had been increasing in 
Bret's manner received a check. There was 
something in Dora's tone that chilled him. 
He stood haughtily before his wife, looking, 
not at her, but upon the ground. 
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" Have I not a right to you ? " she asked. 

" An indisputable right," he answered coldly, 
without looking up. " Ah 1 is it kind to 
look, and speak, to me like that ? Don't 
push me from you with pulseless misunder- 
standing," he implored. '* I >vant to be 
absolutely true to all. Love cannot tyrannise. 
Give me time to adjust myself. There are 
duties to others, obligations to my people, 
to Sister Lilian. It makes her goodness 
of no less valwe that the cause for it was 
less than she believed. What must be met 
is the fact that I must strike her a blow. 
Darling, so much depends now upon my 
keeping my strength to act honourably. Do 
not think I am not feeling your position ancf 
present lonelines 
silence a little longer." 

*' There seems to have been a 
spiracy of circumstances to keep us ap^Ml 
she replied, growing more haughty and "^^ 
as she proceeded. '* You will suffer if I g 
and I shall suffer and pine. With all 
possibilities and even probabilities against 
born of your unnatural wish, I cannot 
contented near you. It may be my fai^^Bip 
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to see from your standpoint — that I cannot 
help. But in such a situation, and with such 
odds against me, it seems madness to close 
my eyes to all else than my Ipve. I cannot 
see you again, — I will not see you again, 
here, in this fashion." 

Her eyes were sparkling ; the colour had 
mantled her cheeks. Bret stood in amazement 
at her fearlessness and kindling passion. 

" This suicide of love — this annihilation of 

feeling," she proceeded, "is akin to death. I 

am not speaking in defence of usage, beliefs, 

or traditions, but as a loving woman only ; 

and my love assures me that any substitution 

for the love of man and wife will leave 

a void and anguish — a sense of something 

kcking. My boy needs me, I am going home 

my boy J " she added, with feminine in- 

lequence and weakness. "It is so much 

ap^ttx now than later," she concluded, trying 

/ c: gulp down her tears, and with trembling 

5?t.iids to fasten on her cloak. 

Bret stood as though stunned. "You are 
mistaken, mistaken," he murmured helplessly. 
** Perhaps," she replied, still fumbling with 
cloak strings. " All this mysticism and 
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sentimentalism seems verbiage to me ; perhaps 
Tm a woman without a soul!" 

Would he let her go ? The cloak strings 
were tied now, and she lingered, but he still 
stood as a man stupefied. She laughed a 
bitter laugh. 

'* You may be right and I may be wrong *' 
she went on recklessly ; ** you love me, I know, 
but you will not see you are mine before all 
else. But even admitting that I am wrong, 
am I to blame ? You said long ago — that 
night in the gorge — that it would be folly to 
part, because one might go on and the other 
stand still. You have climbed perhaps to 
great heights. I cannot reach you where you 
are, nor will I ask you to descend to me. 
Truth is very pitiless,'' she proceeded, inno- 
cently flinging back his reproach of last night ; 
" it takes no account of the why, it only 
deals with facts, and the fact is, I anTnftSS' 
one who has remained behind. Just wheije 
you left me. Loving you. I have no high( 
understanding of life than that — scarcely dbf 
God ! " 

There was a tragic pathos in the truth she] 
uttered. She stood still for a time a creature 
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perfect in her physical development. She felt 
shamed and abased. Then the Madonna look 
came into her face again. She was thinking 
of the boy. She gave his little letter into 
his father's hands. 

*' I shall go home to our boy,*' she said 
again. " I shall not cry out, or fail, or die 
in my task, although I go alone. I relinquish 
all claim, I make no conditions — but you 
are mine. Not yours to give or mine to 
want — you are mine. No deed or title can 
make you more so." 

She moved to the door. 

" And we only met last night," he said, 
seeing her action. 

"Where the roads crossed, it seems," she 
replied. She went out into the hall, and 
began to fumble with the bolt of the door. 
He came behind her, and helped her with 
it. Then he took her in his arms and 
strained her to him. Both faces were wet 
with tears. They kissed, and then she went 
out into the darkness. 

As soon as the door closed she would have 
gone back. It was horrible standing there 
outside in the dark and cold. She felt like 
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Hagar when sent forth into the wilderness 
with her child. 

What to her husband was a grim duty, to 
her was a farce ; his loftiest conception- 
imagery and illusion. And down deep in her 
heart was a jealousy which could relinquish all 
claim sooner than fashion herself for favour 
on another woman's plan. 

She shivered and crept along close to the 
wall, angry because of the necessity ; when, 
through the fog which hung heavy in that 
chill hour before the dawn, she dimly dis- 
cerned a figure approaching. Dora suddenly 
stopped in a panic of terror. Before she 
could decide whether to go back or proceed, 
the approaching figure neared, and stood right 
in front of her. It was almost dark, but as 
the two women peered into each other s faces 
they recognised one another. It was Sister 
Lilian, returning that way from her night 
mission. They were both petrified for a 
moment, then with a faint cry Dora went 
swiftly on. Sister Lilian, after a moment's 
pause, stretched out both hands, and through 
the darkness a sweet loving word was called 
after Dora, — ** Sister." 
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Dora did not turn. She went on faster, 
and Sister Lilian, standing in the silent square 
alone, listened to the departing rumble of cab 
wheels until they died away in the distance. 
She turned, and a few feet brought her to 
the study door. It stood ajar, and from be- 
hind it she heard a cry of mortal suffering, 
deep as any she had heard that night — "My 
house is left unto me desolate ! " 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

A CONFESSION. 

NO trace ot anger or annoyance was visible 
on Sister Lilian's face when she met 
Bret next morning upon the lawn, where he 
usually took exercise before the day's labour 
began. 

She greeted him with her accustomed bright- 
ness of look, and as they walked side by side 
he listened attentively to her account of one or 
two of her ** cases " with bent head and an air 
of deference. She wcis stifling all personal 
feeling, if she had any, and held his thought 
exclusively to their work. But he^did not ring 
true. There was some false note in him. 
There was not the inward liberty and aspira- 
tion. She looked at him with clear-seeing 
eyes, as with gentleness ; but with only partially 
concealed suffering, he listened to her patiently. 

She skimmed over the surface of subjects 
lightly, as for his amusement. Convinced at 
last that it would be happiest for him to be 
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alone, with sympathetic forbearance she left 
him. 

In her own apartments she sat for a long 
time in thoughtful silence. Then, rising, she 
looked from the window into the garden below. 
** He suffers," she thought, as she watched 
him ; and, hastily scribbling on a sheet of paper, 
she sent her little note to him. 

'* In renunciation lies possession," Bret read. 

He did not wonder what she knew. It 
was a way she had — ^putting her finger on 
the trouble. ** Gentleness best rules rough 
strength," he quoted in his thought, ** and thou 
indeed art gentle.** 

For to-day at lesist he would put his sorrow 
by. The keen energies and exceeding love of 
his work could not be quenched in a moment. 
All he did was well done that day. When the 
hour arrived which he usually devoted to 
the young men's Art Class he had almost 
recovered himself; his will and resolution had 
mastered. He put little touches here and there 
to the sketches, and studied each attempt care- 
fully, bestowing unusual words of approval. 

His lecture that evening was to young men ; 
the subject, " Soldiers." 
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Sister Lilian, in her room, could hear the 
frequent applause. He had stirred those men ; 
but when she asked him afterwards how he 
had done it, he said, with a strange weariness, 
that he had told them the honour of the battle 
did not lie so much in the victory as in the 
fighting. 

The demands of the day had been ceaseless ; 
yet, until late, his secretaries and superinten- 
dents ran up and down his study steps, bringing 
him their reports and consulting him as to 
fresh action. 

When at last he was alone he turned down 
his gas and threw himself into a chair by the 
fire. While he sat there he felt in fancy the 
touch of his wife's hands upon his face. 
" Come," he called to her in his heart ; " I am 
so unhappy, lonely, and bowed. Come ! If I 
have to suffer more, such suffering would be 
joy if sometimes I might hear you speak ! " 

It was true, he thought, what Dora had said. 
His love was neither his to give nor hers to 
want — it was hers. He could no longer teach 
his old doctrine. The old man at the mill had 
been right, also, when he said that with all a 
man's doing life was incomplete without some 
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one to do it for. He seemed to hear Jim's 
voice again, as he had heard it when they stood 
under the forest trees together. ** YouVe got 
a kinder notion, only yer don't know how to 
say it, that the majesty o' man comes out in his 
works. Maybe. IVe got a notion too, sonny, 
that the majesty o' man comes out in the love 
of 'im." 

He had embraced asceticism as a consola- 
tion, and held up his scarecrow to frighten 
away young hearts from the good grain God 
had given them. Now, if he taught at all, he 
must teach men that love was a great gift, 
of which they could not be too worthy — 
a consoler, an inspiration, a suggestion, an 
impetus. 

** No work is holy that a man may not share 
with his wife and children," he said in the 
loneliness of that night. 

Once he thought he heard a tapping on the 
window-pane, and his heart bounded within 
him. He rose, hurriedly groping in the dark. 
He invoked a blessing on her. " What tender- 
ness ! " he cried. But when the bolt slipped 
beneath his shaking hands only the night wind 
came in. Still he stood there holding the door, 
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peeping out and overhead at the storm clouds, 
thinking it was a chill night for her to be 
abroad. When the clock struck one he shut 
the door and went in. Then he sat down and 
wrote a long letter to Sister Lilian. He began 
at the beginning, and told her all — told her 
that he must abandon his vows, acknowledge 
his wife and child. ** My sister," he concluded, 
**in all other respects I am loyal and conse- 
crated to you and our work. Just as faithfully, 
honestly, and patiently will I labour by your 
side, on these conditions. All the evening I 
have waited for her coming. If I were without 
responsibility in the work I should now be by 
her side. It would be impossible for me to fall 
back into the condition of the past ten years. 
They were more of weakness than wisdom. 
Detachment from the thought of wife and child 
was a self-imposed death, not higher life." 

" My brother," came the answer during the 
day, *' what may I do to aid you } is the most 
important question to me. But what madness 
has seized you to imagine that the two incom- 
patibles, the divine and the material man, can 
be incorporated } Blessedness and happiness 
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are contradictory. You, who have moved out 

of the symbol into the true, — what madness has 

seized your brain to cause you to stifle all that 

your own intuition in the past has told you ? 

Either the inner voice has deceived you through 

these many years, or the outer one of these few 

days is false. Do you find it easy to doubt 

the inner ? Truth alone can stand. Find your 

truth. 

"Sister Lilian." 

Find his truth. He must do that at all 
costs. Only if the truth were that, unknown 
to them both, he had only grasped the 
mental understanding of this subject so dear 
to her own soul ! 

This work was dearer, closer to her than 
anything on earth, and no one but herself 
knew what it would mean to her if her strong 
Samson were to be shorn of his strength 
by a woman. She would not admit that she 
might be mistaken. She only saw that a 
great danger threatened the Order she had 
founded, and which she laboured so zealously 
to spread for the healing of the nations, and 
that the danger was not from outside, but at 
the very centre of the work. They had defied 
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adverse criticism ; derision and mocking had 
but drawn attention, and given them ultimately 
many of their most ardent followers ; but with 
St. John*s desertion she realised that the 
larger and more practical departments of the 
work must collapse for want of a leader. 
Her own refuge work she could carry on 
unaided ; but the man's dominant will, the 
power of his personality, was needed for the 
men. 

Sitting in her room she wept for the 
people. In her secret heart she mourned 
over every boy and man who would, if 
St. John came down from his platform, desert 
the lecture room for the streets ; and as in 
imagination she saw the White House as it 
would be, silent and empty of those eager, 
struggling hundreds, she cried the cry that 
had been wrung from Bret's heart, " My 
house is left unto me desolate." 

Her virginal temperament could conceive 
no higher blessedness for woman than the 
delight of making pure. 

She knew that with such an undertaking 
as theirs both Bret and she must have a 
whole soul. She believed that with such 
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a man as he and such a woman as Dora 
human passion would be destruction to any 
large spiritual enterprise. There was then 
but one hope, and that was to win Dora 
over to her side. If she would join her 
absolutely, and give up her human rights, — 
ah, then ! 

Her face illuminated, for the thought of 
Dora was dear to her. " She shall be queen 
here ! " she thought, " my queen, and I will 
serve her." The thought of the young 
glowing face in that silent room strangely 
stirred Lilian St. John. She had a rare love 
for woman, and her heart had strangely 
yearned towards this one, who was among 
the few of her sex whom she had failed to 
hold. In her large-hearted, sanguine fashion 
she went off to call on Dora. Once her 
proposal was accepted, she did not doubt 
the ultimate result : little by little the beauties 
ot spirituality would win the victory over 
flesh ; and then, what an ally ! 

It was with a chill of defeat, therefore, 
that she heard Dora had departed for New 
Zealand. 

Mrs. Manton received Sister Lilian coldly. 
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This, however, the woman with the spirit 
face would not see. She would not let 
personal rebuff hurt her. In spite, however, 
of all Margaret's declarations that she believed 
Lilian St. John a maniac or an adept at 
deception, she found herself melting under 
the glance of the brown eyes, and softening 
her tones to blend better with the soft 
musical voice of her visitor. 

When she had gone Margaret found she 
had given her Dora's address, offered her tea, 
and had cut for her an exquisite bouquet of 
her choicest hothouse blossoms. 

In an after-dinner talk with her husband, 
Margaret declared she had discovered the 
secret of Sister Lilian's power, and that it 
was magnetism. This, in bare self-defence, 
she stoutly adhered to ever after. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



IN the midst of this mental upheaval Lilian 
St. John, enthroned in the hearts of her 
people, uplifted by her faith, gave no sign 
that she was distressed. 

Yet if ever her " brother " gave way or 
flinched for one moment from the instruction 
of his classes she saw and knew it. And 
he knew that she was watching him in a calm 
and judicial spirit. Her silence did not deceive 
him ; he was assured that she read the 
language of his very footfall. What he did 
not know was how she had gloried in his 
authoritative indifference, his sphinx-like un- 
susceptibility to all influences outside his work, 
and how she now grieved over his bowed head, 
his faltering word, his spiritual collapse. 

There Wcis something in the sadness of his 
sorrow that appealed to her motherhood. The 
line was cut deeper into his forehead, there 
was a humility in his attitude towards her, 

835 
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blended with his deference, as of one who 
mutely asks for pardon. 

After several weeks Dora's reply came to 
Sister Lilian. " I can do no more. I have 
resigned him." 

There had been silence between Sister 
Lilian and Bret on the matter ; this was news 
to her. No doubt, then, much of his depression 
was due to exhaustion following his conflict. 
But was the conflict over? On this answer 
all depended. 

At all times Lilian and Bret lived in a 
crowd, a struggling crowd who came with 
their wants. Every energy, all their force, was 
needed to keep up with the demands. They 
had to aspire, suffer, and live for those who 
were indolent, careless, or sad. Sometimes 
they only caught glimpses of each other at 
the social meetings, lectures, or services where, 
with bodies aching in the service of that needy 
mass, they just touched hands and passed on. 
Bret, as though he felt compelled, everywhere 
showed an exaggerated activity, and smiled 
in answer to the tenderness of her gaze. But 
the intolerable wear and tear of it ! The 
hideous jostling of his desires and regrets! 
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He could not break away from them and be 
free. It was just simply Dora for whom his 
heart cried all the day long. His strong sense 
of honour and justice had for ten long years 
enabled him to lie still without complaint ; 
and now he was like a lion set free from 
chains to find himself in a net. His love 
had been given back to him, and he had 
pawned it. 

Sister Lilian's smile faded as she watched 
the ravages of his mental suffering. She was 
startled. She had believed that what she con- 
sidered the highest would ultimately conquer, 
but she was awed and amazed at the reality 
of the passions of the man who had so placidly 
laboured in the past, sustained by the know- 
ledge that he was doing good. Would he 
come from this baptism of fire purified and 
set apart } She was awe-stricken by this rage 
of living. Yet so closely had she watched 
the tragedy of sex, that she prayed for Dora's 
sake he would come forth victor, so that he, 
unsatiated, would ever hold the woman en- 
throned in his soul. 

After another time of waiting Sister Lilian 
wrote to Bret : — 
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*' Dear One, — I dislike to write, lest my 
words should seem too harsh upon your 
wound, and yet I feel I must remind you that 
I am holding you sympathetically in thought. 
Do you need anything I have, or can say, or 
do ? If only you see in this what I see, being 
prepared of God for your future work, you 
will soon break forth into joyous thanksgiving ; 
but you may not see now ; you may not be 
disillusioned quite yet. Look it in the face. 
He holdeth you in the hollow of His hand; 
you cannot fall. Never mind the dizziness, never 
mind that awful heart-sickness. Remember 
how loyal you have been to the highest and 
best ; do not allow that despairing tone, that 
awful hopelessness, to get hold of you. Your 
words will yet carry healing to thousands of 
those wounded in the life-battle. 

** If there is one word to say, one wish I 
can gratify, if anything I can do, command 
me. If silence suits you better, choose it. 
I shall know it is well, whatever you do. But 
remember that the world's saviours are crucified 
always. I know you will do what seems right ; 
I shall reverence you always, whatever you do. 

'Sister Lilian." 
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"I bless you and yours," he replied; "I 
thank you for your trust ; I am seeking my 
truth. My Easter Sunday night address will 
speak for me." 

Sister Lilian rose to her feet after reading 
this brief reply, and went to an easel upon 
which stood a picture of her brother, as she 
called him still. She looked at it carefully, 
as though trying to detect something' in the 
strong face she had not noticed hitherto. 

**Oh, you cannot," she said at last, as 
though speaking to him, ** after once having 
put your hand to the plough, turn back ! " 

Dora had made a compromise impossible. 
Whatever the quality of her love, she found 
it easier to give up wholly than to *' mock '* 
it, as she had said. She would be silent, she 
had gone away, but she would not sacrifice 
what she believed her right. In answer to 
Sister Lilian s last appeal she had replied : — 

" Leave me my belief that love is good. 
Whowill gain if you show me I am deceived ? 
I am a child in my ignorance perhaps, but 
the child does not like to be told that 
there is no man in the moon ; and the world 
will be none the happier if you rob it of its 
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fairy tale of love. You pity me because I 
walk with dreaming eyes, you say that I 
pursue a phantom ; but my shadow is very 
real. My faithfulness is none the less because 
of its uselessness ; to me it is tragic. How 
can we measure each other .^ how apply the 
test ? how calculate evil and good } One man 
dies for his country, another lives for his wife : 
are both not right } The man of battle deems 
he has done well ; the man of peace believes 
his little children more worthy than the sword. 
The monk in his cold cell pours out his soul 
in prayer, inflicts his body, crushes all earthly 
love ! The lover woos his bride. One woman 
stays at home to mind the house and teach 
the children how to walk ; another goes out 
and faces danger, bears burdens, suffers scorn. 
Are all mistaken, or have all done well } We 
cannot judge tor one another. 

** There is as much genuine zeal displayed 
by the boy who gets up in the chilly grey dawn 
to gather mushrooms as by the astronomer who 
sits up all night to study the stars. Ketchup is 
the chief good to the boy, and knowledge to 
the man. The astronomer despises mushrooms, 
the boy despises stars. 
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"You cannot make my right, nor I your 
wrong. The child standing on the house-top 
thinks himself near the sky ; the man on the 
hill knows there are leagues between his hand 
and heaven. Yet is the child false because 
he exclaims, * I am close to the stars ' ? 

^*You are fitting my deed to your own 
thought. I stand or fall by my own know- 
ledge, my own conception of honesty. Our 
standards are wholly different. You have 
asked, can you serve me? Yes, leave me in 
peace. It is all I shall ever ask. 

" Dora Montgomery." 

On another page was written : ** I am not 
fretful, not impatient ; but my path is lost 
sight of in a thick mist ! " 

" My Beautiful Sister," replied Sister 
Lilian, " I know those foggy days ! Sometimes 
we cannot see the track to our own door. We 
feel for it with our feet, stumbling ; and every 
tiny pebble seems a stone. We collide with 
all sorts of things, and start back from harmless 
objects in alarm. We give blows and receive 
bruises that at any other time we should 
shrink from inflicting, and believe it impossible 

16 
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to receive. We see something dimly looming 
towards us, and we fall back affrighted, or put 
out two trembling, groping hands, and touch 
our best friend, our greatest good. I envy 
you your blessedness when your spiritual sun 
breaks through and disperses your gloom 1" 



k 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



EASTER. 



ON Easter Sunday morning Sister Lilian 
went into the garden and walked upon 
the lawn. She was unusually eager in expres- 
sion, and alert in movement. But if she had 
hoped for any communication with her brother 
it was denied her, for he did not make an 
appearance. 

After a time she went into the house, and 
an hour later Bret, in his study, received the 
following note : — 

" Dear Brother, — 

** I can but trust that through your agony 
of soul during the past weeks light enough 
has come to enable you to cast out all fear, 
and that you will, to-night, stand by our cause 
as firmly, as determinedly, and as uncom- 
promisingly as you have done in the past. 

** Rumours are abroad, but only whispered 
as yet that our House is becoming divided. 

343 
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A house divided against itself cannot stand. 
This is the situation. You never hide in fear, 
and I know that to-night you will go to your 
platform, and demonstrate that there is no 
separateness ; or else proclaim the truth. If 
so be that there is no division, our work will 
stand, a monument of power ; otherwise, it 
will go down. Truth has ever stood keeper 
at the portal of your mind, and you cannot 
find rest and peace until you are willing to 
be nothing, if need be, for the sake of feeling 
you are absolutely true." 

If Bret had need of a stimulus this letter 
would have given it. How calm and almost 
emotionless Sister Lilian was, he thought, as 
he read her letter through again. He was 
unaware of her strength till this thing had 
come to try it. There were wondrous and 
harmonious strings deep down that truth more 
than passion could play upon. After all, had 
he not deceived her.*^ was not her very faith 
in him proof of this ? She had accepted the 
seeming ot his life absolutely. If she had 
questioned or doubted him it would be easier 
to hurt her. But she had only been troubled 
because there was some part of him she could 
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not aid. Bret, ever awake to this, found the 
thing which he had believed easy, grow harder, 
but he perceived she had set one thing 
higher than her love for their work — love of 
his truth. 

# # ♦ # ♦ 

The White House was ablaze with light. 
Every seat in the lecture hall was filled, when 
Bret, with firm step, took his place upon the 
platform. 

The scent of the floral decorations reached 
him where he stood. On his desk was a vase 
of white violets. His eyes rested upon them 
for a moment, a slight spasm passing over his 
face, which was white and almost stern. The 
organ was softly playing an anthem — " Peace 
within Thy palaces" — which was to be sung 
later, and as Bret sat waiting for the organ to 
cease its tones seemed to him like the hum of 
the saws at the mill, — the cruel saws which he 
had hated so. In imagination he saw a log 
moved nearer and nearer to them, till the steel 
and the wood met ; and he gave a half-stifled 
cry, which the organ completely drowned. 
He opened his eyes with a start, and saw the 
hall packed with a crowd waiting for his 
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words. His own beautiful hall, in the 
splendour of white and gold and shaded light. 
He had watched it being built, had laid the 
foundation stone. It was a resort of sweetness 
and light for hundreds out of the plague of 
the city.* Could he give it up ? Only those 
who have accomplished know the sweets of 
the outward, visible sign of that accomplish- 
ment. It had grown out of his despair ; from 
his agony and sweat, and from the love of his 
sister, who, with pure, true eyes, sat there 
waiting to know whether he was to desert 
her or no. All his love of power and rule 
rose in his heart and tugged at it. He had 
thought that dead, but a man's ambition dies 
hard. It rose now and shouted at him, and 
every face in the hall seemed, in its gracious 
attention, to cajole and flatter him. His 
mouth was more than usually set ; his face 
grew hard. He glanced towards the seat by 
the pillar where Dora had sat ; she seemed 
there still in spirit. His hands trembled as he 
turned over the leaves of his Bible. In a 
moment he found his place. 

Sister Lilian, watching, almost felt the 
muscles of his throat tighten. He held up 
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his head to give out his text — " Every one 
that loveth is born of God." 

Sister Lilian suddenly dropped her head. 
For a moment only. When she lifted it her 
face was a shade paler, but she sat perfectly 
still and listened to the most eloquent discourse 
she had ever heard from St. John. 

At first he spoke in quiet tones, but as he 
warmed to his subject his voice rose and fell 
with his emotion, stirring and convincing, and 
his audience forgot to be surprised as they 
were carried with him. His unnerved moments 
had passed, he had come to an understanding 
with himself 

Till then he had viewed men as parts of a 
great whole more than as separate individuals, 
a machine to be worked scientifically. He 
came down to them to-night to the level of 
their humanity, and while he spoke his mien 
took on the tenderness of his thoughts. His 
argument was that love is not an abstract idea, 
but needs the objective for its full manifesta- 
tion. As Gods expression of Himself was 
objective reality, so man, made in the likeness 
of his Creator, stamped his image on a com- 
munity. He made laws, reconstructed, reigned 
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according to his power and capacity in the 
world of mind, and stamped himself more 
exclusively upon that portion of the community 
called home. That was his small kingdom. 
His wife and children bore his name. Thus 
marriage riveted a man's affections and satisfied 
a part of him which was not merely animal. 

Marriage was also God's providence for the 
woman. Ambition was the master passion 
with many a man, and but for the hunger of 
the affections, which held him to the objects 
of them, when passion waned, he would be 
content with the portraiture of himself, in his 
art, on the State, or in his shop. 

Men and women needed each other. A 
woman appealed to the womanliness which 
was in every true man's heart. Without 
her he either became embruted, or a creature 
of the intellect alone, and so missed the 
humanising influences which the suffering, 
associated with love, enforced. Without sensa- 
tion man had never become a civilised or 
moral being. 

Man appealed to the strongest in woman. 
By love she had become heroic. The love of 
the mother had sanctified the world. Unseen 
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things were as real as seen, and a woman's 
influence was a power in the world. 

Man built the material, woman the spiritual ; 
and as the strongest forces in nature were 
silent, so woman was the spiritual law of 
gravity which held man to the best in his 
own soul. By her patient love, God-like in 
its silence, she had built a monument unseen 
by the material eye, which would be sacred 
to her name for ever. 

That was the sum and substance of Bret's 
discourse, told according to his art, with skilful 
statuary and graceful drapery. Sometimes he 
spoke with dignity, sometimes his words poured 
forth with trembling passion. 

He had no thought of making an effect, 
but he made one, for, right or wrong, there 
was nothing artificial in his statement. It 
was all true — to himself 

The climax of subdued excitement was 
reached when Bret ceased speaking for a 
moment and looked round the building as 
though in farewell. Definite determination 
was in his face as he resumed : " Love alone 
makes it possible to realise our humanity, 
and to pass on from the passive to the active 
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understanding of God. For ten years I have 
taught men to conform to the laws of pulse- 
less asceticism as their incontestably highest 
rank. It has been the attempt of man to 
know more than God." His voice rose, and 
he lifted his head. ** // has been the attempt 
of man / " 

Then the man known as St. John quietly 
stepped down from his platform and took 
a seat in the auditorium. He did the action 
simply, without thought of effect. But the 
effect was dramatic. 

An electric-like current passed through the 
hall, which was felt in the death-like silence. 
All those at the centre of the work knew 
their leader had recanted, the outsiders were 
aware that something unusual had occurred. 

Lilian St. John sat perfectly still, with the 
rapt expression of one who communes with 
the unseen. 

In the silence the notes of the organ broke 
out, and the voices of the choristers burst 
forth — ** Peace, peace within Thy palaces." 

The deep tones of the man and the clear 
voice of the woman both affirmed, '^ Peace^ 
peace within Thy palaces I " 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

RECANTATION. 

THE people lingered long in the vesti- 
bule that night, asking one another 
what it all meant. The shaggy-headed secre- 
tary, who had stood by his leader through 
the fire of public criticism, and had enjoyed 
a close friendship with him, almost the friend- 
ship of a faithful dog for his master, found 
himself in an embarrassing position. What 
did it mean } He wished he knew. He felt 
as though the sun had gone out. He had 
long ago lost a man s privilege to act with 
reason — Bret was his conscience. The good 
man retreated with all possible speed. He 
left the deputation of enquirers to find out 
for themselves and went to expedite the man 
who turned off the gas. 

Reeling like a drunken man, Bret had 
found his way into his study. He went at 
once to his desk and wrote to Sister Lilian : 
** I have deserted you. Your marble god, 
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Truth, has rivalled you. You have been gener- 
ous and kind to me, and I have denied you, and 
forsaken your cause. Oh, Sister, I am trying 
to speak to you, but I cannot, for gulfs- 
centuries seem to stretch between. You can 
never know my temptation, my weakness, and 
my shame. You are too pure to know the 
humiliation that I suffer. I am frozen in the 
snow of your native dwelling. Good-night. 
Can you hear me on your height 1 Can 
my voice reach you where you are ? " 

He addressed his note and sent it to Sister 
Lilian, and, buttoning on his overcoat, went 
out into the garden. 

The reaction of his courageous deed had 
set in ; he felt a brute towards Lilian. He 
had shamed her, and ruined the outcome of 
her toil. He had only one instinct — the cry 
of the prodigal, " I will go to my father, and 
will say unto him, * Father, I have sinned.* " 
Beyond that his mind would not reach. It 
was one of those hours when the soul is 
numbed by the agony of remorse ; when there 
is no future, no way out, no beyond, only a 
now that is hell. 

The night was against him. A wild, stormy, 
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gusty night would have been in sympathy with 
his impetuosity ; but the clear, frosty air and 
the truthful stars telling the glory of the 
heavens, revealing the immeasurable space, 
world beyond world, only appeared to be in 
league with that truth which seemed against 
him. Only seemed, for, did he but know, 
the law of order and truth that lay behind 
those distant worlds was forcing him into har- 
mony with them, and all things compelling 
him to get rid of the false self that held within 
its husk the noble, the true man. But it was 
an awful upheaval, and the monuments of his 
fancy and intellect, his sophistry and power, 
fell about his feet. He saw them sway and 
topple, and heard them crash one after another ; 
and there was no one to tell him that there 
was a beauty and poetry and a grace among 
the ruinr that these temples to false gods had 
never possessed in their mightiest days. 

He drew his hat over his eyes. He turned 
in his mind homeward, as he had done in 
reality that morning long ago when he had 
found no place for himself and his little box 
in all his untried world. 

The strain of the past ten years had done 
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Its work, and added to it was the conflict of 
the last three months and the excitement of 
this night. 

No thought of extenuation came to him — 
he did not imagine that the heart of his people 
beat true for him. He was self-condemned in 
their eyes — an exile. His brain grew con- 
fused. There was no place for him now, ex- 
cept with his father and his wife — they knew 
the worst of him and loved him. 

With only one idea in his confused brain, 
he fumbled for the gate and got into the street. 
A woman watched him until the darkness of 
the slums swallowed him. He thought he was 
going home as he staggered on. His mind 
went there, but his feet took mechanically the 
old roads. 

" Drunk," said the woman, as she lost sight 
of him ; " as drunk as a lord." 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

CLAIRVOYANCE, OR DREAM ? 

LILIAN ST. JOHN was sitting by her 
drawing-room fire in company with 
several members of the Order, who had been 
discussing the turn of events. 

As she sat there a strange thing happened. 
The light of the fire and the room seemed to 
vanish, and in its place, a dark, long alley 
appeared, along which the figure of a man 
staggered. ** Dora," she heard him call; then 
he fell down. 

Sister Lilian sighed with a long-drawn breath. 
A curious trembling and lassitude was upon 
her. She felt as though she were in a dream. 

Attracting the attention of Bret's secretary, 
she said to him softly, so that the others might 
not hear, — 

** Bernard, go into St. John's apartments 
and see if he is there." 

During the secretary's absence, she got rid 

of the others, and was awaiting him with 
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impatience on his return. He reported that the 
study door leading into the garden was open, 
and the garden door also — which, to ensure 
privacy, could only be opened from the inside. 

Bernard looked anxious, and gazed in a 
helpless fashion at Sister Lilian. 

" I have seen him — been with him. He 
fell, and two men carried him into a Chinese 
den. Don t look at me like that ; I am not 
mad, I am not ill. I am going to find him," 
said Sister Lilian. 

" Sister, you ve been dreaming." 

" Perhaps I have ; I do not understand. 
But I know that it is true ; I know that I can 
find him ; I should know the men and the 
place." 

Bernard tried in vain to soothe her, and to 
dissuade her from the search that she declared 
she would make that night, and begged her 
to let the police and himself search instead. 

" It would only waste time," she said. 
" Bring a detective with you if you like, but 
I will go. But why a detective ? " she 
asked. ** I go safely through the slums every 
night." 

Bernard replied that she might possibly 
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require aid, or he protection ; for where she 
would be admitted he would not be safe from 
molestation. Or if St. John had fallen into 
the hands of those to whom he was not 
known 

Sister Lilian cut him short. " Bring an 
officer/' she said. 

The officer was inclined to scoff at Bernard's 
story. St. John knew what he was about — 
none better. But when, a few minutes later, 
he stood in Bret's study and saw the tall, 
hooded figure there in waiting, so calm and 
so earnest, the situation grew interesting. 
Women were queer creatures, and had curious 
dreams sometimes. 

*' Are you ready }'' she asked. 

The secretary's heart thumped against his 
waistcoat with suppressed excitement, and both 
men closely watched Sister Lilian. She was 
as pale as a marble statue ; but her great eyes 
shone with an unnatural brightness. A strange 
tremor passed over her, and she sighed, slowly 
moving forward and turning off the gas. 

'* He went through this door," she said, 
turning so swiftly into the garden that the two 
men following could hardly overtake her. She 

'7 
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paused for a moment at the garden door, 
dropped her head, and turned to the right. 

It was a fine night, starlit and clear. 
Carriages were rumbling along Bourke Street, 
but Sister Lilian, neither glancing to the right 
nor to the left, hurried on, and presently turned 
aside from these bright pictures into a poorer 
part of the city. 

" She's leading straight for my house," said 
the secretary. " Along this very road he has 
often come. Lord, what a pace she's going 
at ! Don't walk so fast. Sister," he pleaded. 
** You'll knock yourself up." She stopped 
suddenly, as though she had been struck. 

*• Don't speak to me," she cried angrily ; 
"follow me, but don't speak." 

** Best leave the lady alone," said the de- 
tective ; " she seems to know where she is 
going. She looks like a bloodhound on the 
scent." 

They followed closely, but silently. Presently 
her footsteps lagged. 

** She's getting tired," said the detective, 
conscious of a sharp pang of disappointment, 
for he wanted to see this strange quest through ; 
but Sister Lilian, closely wrapped in her hooded 
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cloak, kept slowly on, and presently Bernard 
began to make smothered exclamations, and 
to nudge his companion. 

** He stopped here," said Sister Lilian, 
pausing abruptly. 

** This grows interesting," said the detective ; 
" but take care, the lady will fall." 

She staggered so, that both men sprang 
forward. She did not fall, however, but 
slowly led the way into the darkness of Little 
Bourke Street, and from Little Bourke Street 
through innumerable alleys — dirty, dark, and 
silent ; and in unbroken silence her two pro- 
tectors pressed close behind her, so close that 
had she taken a false step their hands could 
have held her. The narrow footpaths were 
lined with small, low hovels. Some had their 
windows boarded up, others had broken panes. 
Now and again a dark object glided away 
through a doorway. 

** A man was murdered in this house," 
whispered the detective to Bernard ; and 
suddenly at the door of the wretched tenement 
Sister Lilian stopped. 

** He went in here," she said. 

The detective knocked, and the knock, re- 
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sounding through those apparently uninhabited 
quarters, caused doors and windows to be 
stealthily opened, and dark objects to appear 
and disappear as mysteriously. A Chinaman, 
who seemed to live in darkness, opened the 
door. 

** Show a light," said the detective ; and 
making no protest as he recognised an officer 
of the law, the Chinaman smiled blandly. 

"Did a gentleman come in here } " asked 
the detective. 

- Him welly tired ; him sit down, then him 

go " 

He pointed where Sister Lilian was going 

through a low doorway into a yard. She was 

breathing hard, like a woman in a deep sleep, 

and crying to herself. Bernard would have 

comforted her, but the detective held him 

back. 

** Leave her alone, man — see it out. Dream 
or no, she remembers something." 

Through a labyrinth of alleys she led, and 
the hovels grew thicker. Chinamen with their 
stealthy steps were flitting everywhere. Occa- 
sionally one would give a peculiar cry of 
warning, and doors would be slammed in the 
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distance, and figures would fly quickly through 
back passages and yards, like rabbits fleeing 
to their burrows. 

As the night grew later girls passed them 
by, and followed their movements with heavy 
eyes. As the clock struck eleven Sister Lilian 
stopped again, and the detective opened the 
door of one of the innumerable opium dens. 

"Has a gentleman been in here.*^" asked 
the detective of a girl. 

« Yes — a tall fellow. He was either drunk 
or ill. He came in and out again without 
speaking. It's a fine night.*' 

" Have you been out ?" asked the detective, 
who seemed to know her. 

For answer she pointed up. Through the 
skylight of that dreadful hovel the stars were 
visible. 

" Who's Sister Lilian looking for ? The 
swell ? Oh, of course ! — it was her brother. I 
remember now ! But he was so muffled up I 
didn't know him." 

She received no answer but a curt ** Good- 
night." 

They followed their silent guide, whose feet 
lagged as though at every moment she must 
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fall. Suddenly she gave a cry and rushed 
into a house. 

The startled inhabitants rose to their feet 
at this hasty entrance of Sister Lilian. The 
room was dim with opium smoke. There 
were several Chinamen sitting about, and three 
or four women. Lilian St. John looked like 
some beautiful goddess in this dreary, dreadful 
place. The women stared at her breathlessly. 
The dark faces of the Chinese turned to her 
curiously. " These are the men,'* she cried, 
" who carried my brother in ! " 

"Gentleman welly bad; sent for police," 
explained one Mongolian. " Fell down — think 
him drunk — him not drunk ! " 

** Dora ! " came a cry from an inner room. 
Sister Lilian went quickly in, followed by the 
secretary and the detective, while the others 
gathered curiously about the doorway. 

On a couch at the end of the small room 
lay Bret, his eyes wide open, his cheeks 
flushed. He was raised upon his elbow, 
staring with strained eyes at the door. 






CHAPTER XXX. 



A FALLEN LEADER. 



THERE was an exaltation in Sister Lilian's 
look to-night. 

She sat by the fire in her drawing-room. 
Her black robe discarded for a gown of creamy- 
white woollen stuff of the finest texture, and 
with her white hair and colourless face, she 
looked like a tall lily. 

Her body was more fragile than ever, her 
carriage more erect ; her thin, transparent 
fingers alone showed any sign that she was 
affected by the anticipation of the ordeal 
which lay before her. 

She looked more like a materialised spirit 
than human flesh and blood, as she stood 
there. 

No one knew if she had suffered during 
the past two months. The secretary and she 
had nursed the fallen leader through days of 

delirium and weeks of danger. In that 
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delirium he had babbled like a child, of Jim, 
of Charlie, and the saws. They saw in dis- 
torted outline all his past life — his mournful 
loneliness, and the aspiring mind. They grew 
to dread his worst moments, for then he was 
watching the saws, and he imagined he was 
the log, and that the saw was Destiny. In 
his efforts to escape it took them all their 
time to keep him from flinging himself out of 
the bed. They knew the hoarse cry when he 
fancied he was cut through the heart. It 
was a relief at last when he talked of Dora. 
The man and woman watching him rejoiced 
at length that there was a woman who could 
erase from his mind that horrible dread. 

Sister Lilian pieced it all together bit by 
bit, as she sat beside Bret's bed, following the 
phantoms of his brain. She began to under- 
stand that, apart from the suffering which he 
had instinctively dreaded all his life, he would 
have helped himself to all the power, unchecked 
by scruples or sentiment. 

The little girl he talked of grew doubly 
dear to the woman whom she had rivalled, 
as she perceived how she had touched the 
one soft place in the man's nature, and by 
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her love held him back from victory — a victory 
of calculation and power. 

" Pain has saved him from despotism," she 
said to the weeping secretary. ** Love has 
emancipated him from pride.*' 

She was satisfied that this was no accidental 
thing, but an imperative necessity. She had 
judged him previously by her ascetic sense, 
supposing that his moral instincts were the 
outcome of spiritual growth. She knew that 
the man's real work was yet to come, built 
upon a sure foundation — self-knowledge. 
Therefore she waited for their interview. 
Bret as yet knew nothing of her thought ; for 
as soon as he recovered consciousness, she 
left him to Bernard's care — a superb frame 
that held a spirit, an exhausted giant. 

The pigmies of public opinion had been 
very busy striking blows upon his forehead 
while he lay unconscious. That estimable 
man the secretary was saved from heart- 
break by the bursts of indignation which 
lifted him above grief. Vulgar, mean, pitiful 
slanders were set afloat by people too ignorant 
to think justly or feel generously of a cause 
they did not understand. Many who had 
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been enthusiastic in their praise of a work 
which, in its outward manifestation, had ex- 
cited envy mixed with admiration, and drawn 
attention by its picturesqueness, were loud in 
their blame. 

The newspapers were not more spiteful 
than the people. The latter realised that the 
glamour of the soft sights and sounds, the 
inspiration of music, and above all the con- 
trolling and compelling influence of their leader, 
would be theirs no more in the White House ; 
and stripped of all enchantment, they found 
the ** beauty of holiness " pall. A great portion 
of the crowd he had held with his own 
strength. As a piece of elastic he had stretched 
them to his thought ; but when he let go 
they went back to their normal condition. 

All this he learned in his hours of conva- 
lescence, with an understanding that silenced 
him. He saw that after all it was sense, 
not soul, which had held that crowd — the 
sovereign art of oratory which could play on 
men, as a musician upon his instrument. 

** Canst thou not watch with Me one 
hour?" was the cry long since of a suffering 
Man who had served. 
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We see that story repeated through all 
generations when a man has served and seemed 
to faiL His followers go to sleep. At the 
best one-tenth of the healed lepers come back 
to bless. There was no excuse for those 
who in ingratitude went on their way. Bret 
had given them ten years of his life — his 
best as he had known it ; and there was only 
one man in ten who knew what he had 
done. 

But the hearts of that tenth portion beat 
true to him : he discovered that when he 
had called a meeting and explained the reasons 
for his action. The sorrow of some of the 
men and boys appealed to him. His eyes 
were further opened to see that the most 
faithful of those who felt the wrench of the 
farewell were those who were members of 
the clubs — the rough, honest men who had 
worked shoulder to shoulder with him in the 
practical portions of the work, and who had 
not been considered of high enough growth 
to be initiated into the inner mysteries. The 
imaginative portion were the deserters — those 
whose morality was a sort of sensuous, ascetic 
trance. 
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So Bret perceived that his deeds only re- 
mained, that his imagination and imagery 
had left nothing but a sense of soft regret 
and pining in the hearts of the multitude. 

It was his fruit-time, and the foliage had 
fallen. 

" I don't forget what you done for me, sir," 
said one reclaimed larrikin, who had been 
hanging about the door of the committee-room 
to see Bret — **when you took me out o' that 
'ell, and made a man of me, sir." 

*' I ain't never thought of the drink since 
you showed me I could draw," said another. 

Such scenes as these alone supported Bret. 
He passed on from one such into the presence 
of Sister Lilian. 

She went forward swiftly with the graceful 
movement peculiar to her, both hands out- 
stretched, a sweet sound issuing from her 
parted lips which was neither a laugh nor a 
cry — something between. It had an exultant 
note in it. 

'* Brother ! " she said. 

He did not raise his head. He looked tal 
and gaunt after his recent illness, his eyes deep 
sunken. But the tormented, baffled look had 
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passed. He had received his blow — there was 
no further dread of it. The smart had passed 
and left a dull aching. 

" I am dumb," he said, " till I have received 
your pardon." 

*' Nay, never fear ; I shall not blame you. I 
look upon you as the conqueror of a city." 

He looked up wonderingly. His look lin- 
gered, as though surprised by the brightness 
of her face. 

"The city of your own conscience," she 
replied to the look. 

Then she made him sit down. 

" Rest now, just rest, body and mind. 
When can you leave? I want you to go 
away soon to the mountains ! " 

He murmured some broken sentences about 
his overthrow of her work, resting his head 
wearily back upon the cushions of the chair. 

*' It was all a symbol — a big, beautiful symbol 
of what you will do later." 

** Do you not understand that I go to stay ? " 
he asked, looking at her the second time in 
surprise. 

She smiled and shook her head. 

** You think so now because you 3 re not in a 
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condition to see further. This position has 
passed from our hands, but you will return and 
build another." 

He showed his dissent. 

** Not similar," she proceeded — " I should not 
wish it ; but a work built on the individual 
conviction of its members, and one without 
outward, visible badge, with no set rules of 
membership." 

** What about your own position ? " he asked. 

She smiled again, her face untroubled. 

** I shall never leave this city," she replied, 
" while there is work left for me to do ; and 
while there are suffering women my work will 
be plentiful. / am not mistaken," she pro- 
ceeded : " the mistake does not lie in the 
individual workers, nor in the teaching, but in 
the establishment of an order and the bind- 
ing by vows. The dissolution of the order 
brought me many letters from outsiders." 

** Indeed ! " ejaculated Bret. 

** Letters of regret some of them were. 
One of them reads : * I hardly understand 
what last night's paper tells me, but I want 
to thank you for myself and on behalf of 
others for your efforts in connection with your 
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order. I am sure it will please and perhaps 
strengthen your purpose to know that, while 
not immediately connected with it, there are 
many men and women of intellectual and 
spiritual development who did not think the 
movement by any means a premature one, who 
sympathise with you and support your views 
to the full;" 

She folded one letter and opened another. 

" Just one more," she said, and read again : 
" ' Having heard of the issues in connection 
with your work as founder of an order with 
which I have the greatest sympathy, and in 
which I and mine are deeply interested, I 
feel I must write and tell you how anxiously 
many of us from smaller centres await your 
decision as to your action in the future. It 
may be some comfort to you to know that 
there are those here and elsewhere who hold 
firmly by the precepts taught by you, although 
not of your association or order.' " 

There was a silence of some minutes. The 
ticking of the clock on the mantelpiece was. 
the only sound. 

Presently Sister Lilian's voice broke the silence, 
speaking, Bret thought, with great sorrow. 
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** There has been a mistake made in forcing 
upon the conscience of others what should be 
separate and individual experience. But in 
one particular I shall never recant — in my 
demand from happy, pure women, more zeal, 
more charity towards tl^ose cast out How 
many even of the modern women are ready 
to regard a fallen woman as a sister ? Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, they make a differ- 
ence. It is not easy to do an unpopular 
right." 

She relapsed into silence again. Then she 
resumed, — 

** I was thinking of a day long ago when 
I wandered into a meeting-house. It was 
a very select meeting-house" (she smiled). 
** There were a few people sitting at the top 
and a biggish crowd at the bottom of the hall. 
I, in all innocence, was making my way where 
there seemed to be most room, when my eye 
fell upon a notice-board, upon which was 
printed in large letters : * Those not in Fellow- 
ship please sit behind the board' " 

She knelt on the rug, and proceeded to 
mend the fire with a small pair of brass 
tongs, still in a thoughtful mood. 
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" It should be the task of all good women 
to take down that board which prudery has 
set up between woman and woman/' she 
concluded. 

Bret looked at her curiously. There was 
nothing strange in her conversation to a 
man who had worked beside her through 
many revolting scenes of human misery and 
sin. It was not the subject but herself that 
surprised him. She had undergone some 
subtle change. He was not aware of the 
revelations he had made during his delirium, 
for the secretary had been warned. There 
was something in the frail grace of the figure 
before him, the spirituelle yet powerful face, 
that touched him. She was so desperately in 
earnest, so pathetically alone! He felt like 
a culprit, leaving this unselfish woman to do 
battle with a world that resented the on- 
slaught. Could she leave it? Impossible! 
He knew her too well. She had set herself 
to a stern task, and she would go through 
with it. 

For long he had regarded her as he had 
found her. We so naturally accept the 
strength and sweetness we see, without a 

18 
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question of how it was obtained. We admire, 
perhaps covet, the medals of a soldier, but 
we are willing to forget the battle-field where 
he won the honour amid powder and shot. 

It was a strange sensation to Bret to think 
of Lilian St. John as a woman — a sensation 
born of his new-found humanity. 

** Sister, my dear," he said, " can you not 
sometimes think of yourself?" 

** Oh yes — yes ! " she answered quickly, rising 
from her knees, and looking at him steadily: 
** I know," she continued, ** I understand your 
wish. You want to hear something about me 
before I was Sister Lilian ?" 

** I do not press it — I have no right to ask ; 
but I wonder more and more at your absolute 
consecration to a work which demands more 
than strength." 

** It is not my strength," she replied, with a 
look of disquiet in her beautiful eyes. ** Oh ! " 
she continued, ** I wonder sometimes will it 
never stop, all the sin and misery of God's 
own world } It makes me feel so tired." 

She buried her face in her hands. It was 
the first time Bret had ever seen her over- 
come. A lump rose in his throat. Tears 
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trickled through the fingers shading the 
woman's face. 

" Will it never, never stop ? " she reiterated 
between her sobs. " Oh ! if you knew how I 
suffer for them ! I never hear the crying of a 
child but my heart bleeds for it. Its helpless 
wail is typical. Year after year, weary century 
after century, the cry of the world goes up to 
God. Do what we will, we stronger ones, we 
can only hush the cry of anguish a little — a 
very, very little. Yet the command is, * Feed 
My lambs."' 

She sobbed convulsively. A wave of pain 
passed over Bret to see the woman weeping 
for a world she could not save. He had 
never seen her weep for herself or heard her 
pity herself. She was not given to sentimental 
moaning or hysterical outbreaks. Idle tears 
and Lilian St. John were strangers. Her 
weeping, therefore, affected the man the 
more — in the same way that a man's tears 
affect a woman, because of their rarity. 

He walked up and down the room, speaking 
to her in a husky voice of life's compensations. 

She grew quiet soon ; the unaccustomed 
sobs died to little catches of the breath. 
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But never again would Bret efface the picture 
of this beautiful, self-exiled woman, who had 
given fortune and youth and all her charm 
to stem the current of sin, weeping at her 
powerlessness. 

The weariness of the wistful face reproached 
him. Her brilliancy faded ; she had suddenly 
grown old. Lines unnoticed before showed on 
her face. He felt the man's instinct to shield 
her. Words poured from him. Let her indeed 
be their sister, and go to their mountains to rest. 

She could not help smiling at him, as he 
walked up and down, making what he wanted 
her to do seem so feasible. 

She lay back in her chair, her hands resting 
listlessly upon its arms, taking in every detail 
of his appearance and expression. 

He stopped at last in front of her. 

" No, brother," she said, shaking her head ; 
** I must deny myself. There is a science of 
abstinence. Freedom does not consist of 
breaking through the outward forms of con- 
ventionality and custom, but in having no 
necessity apart from the law made by one's 
own conviction. My freedom is in obedience 
to the law of my knowledge. Listen " 



\ 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

FROM EFFECT TO CAUSE. 

LILIAN ST. JOHN waved Bret to a 
seat. She did not move from her 
position, with her head resting against the 
cushions. Her eyes were fixed upon the fire. 
All traces of her momentary emotion had left 
her face. Its look of exaltation had gone 
too, and Bret, as he watched her, thought 
how hard it was possible for her to be upon 
herself, when she considered it her duty. 

That love ot woman for man in which the 
woman lives only for him, incapable of a desire 
for anything apart from her beloved one, was 
an unknown quantity to the woman before 
him. To her it was a myth. 

'* Does it take something more or something 
less than a woman ? " queried Bret mentally, 
** to preserve in sweetness her individuality, 
and maintain in perfect independence a separate 
way ? " 

Sister Lilian's face was tense and set; and 

•77 
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her voice, when she began to speak, was dull 
and passionless. 

** My childhood's home was gloomy as a 
sepulchre ; my father, a misanthropical hermit, 
who frowned at the mice-like pattering of my 
little sister s footsteps over the great oaken floors. 

•* He was a soured, disappointed man, but 
what the exact nature of his disappointment 
was I never heard, for our one female servant 
— an old domestic who had been my mother s 
nurse — shook her head at my questionings, 
and answered curtly, * Money.* 

** That my father was very poor I knew. 
He lived in the old tumble-down house all 
the year round. We were not many miles 
from London, yet my sister and I had never 
seen the city. Old Martha told me wonderful 
tales about the streets and parks, and myriads, 
myriads of people ; but our lives were spent 
for the most part in the house and gardens 
of the dilapidated dwelling we called home, 
and even that privilege was loaned to my 
father by a relation whom I never saw. 

** My mother died at the birth of my sister 
Grace. I was my sister's elder by three years. 
Sometimes vague, unreal memories flit across 
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my mind of a smiling face and a white hand 
to which I held ; but these fleeting memories 
bore no weight. Practically, I was motherless 
all my life long. 

** My father, with his rigidity and fixity of 
rule, his self-suppression and power of endur- 
ance, I have since thought, has given me my 
determination of purpose." 

She lifted her eyes from the glowing fire 
and looked at Bret for his opinion. He 
nodded in corroboration. A light was begin- 
ning to dawn upon him. 

" Often since my childhood," proceeded 
Sister Lilian, ** I have pitied the man who, 
bereft of wife, cheated by fortune, and trampled 
upon by fate, withdrew from the world which 
he could not serve, and which mocked him, 
and in stoical silence and decent reserve bore 
the burden of his sorrow. 

*' But in those days that silent man was 
the personification of all that was terrible to 
me in fairy tale or story. I shrank from him 
with something of his own reserve, and ceased 
to care that his eyes were cold and averted, 
and accepted, before I could reason, the prosaic 
monotony of my unloved childhood," 
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Her lips trembled slightly. 

'* Poor child ! " Bret murmured. 

" Don't, brother," she said, extending her 
hand entreatingly, and hardening her face 
again. ** The merry laughter of my baby 
sister echoing through the silent house, her 
yellow head of clustering curls, were music 
and sunshine enough for me." 

Some deep emotion checked her utterance 
for a moment ; then she went on quickly, — 

** I can remember teaching her to walk. I 
shielded her, bore her punishments, played 
with her, instructed her, while I needed in- 
struction and shielding myself. In all our 
games she was queen, and I the slave. She 
was a queer little thing — ^small and pretty, 
with the oddest coaxing and defiant ways ! 
It became very difficult at times to thwart her; 
yet the peculiar circumstances of our position 
brought about our relationship — I was the 
sister-mother, and she was my sister-child." 

Sister Lilian had grown eager and animated 
again. The hand she lifted to push back her 
hair trembled a little. Bret noticed the signs 
of mental disturbance and excitement. 

** It was so wonderful," she proceeded, 
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*' one little girl mothering the other. I re- 
member how interested I was when little Grace 
had some childish ailment, how I nursed her, 
and bathed and dosed her, and read an old- 
fashioned family medical work for instruction ; 
and then later how, with the assistance of a 
governess who came for an hour daily, I taught 
Grace to read. How I managed it I don't 
know, for she wanted to look at the pictures 
all the time, and be told stories about them. 

" But it was all over — ^all over at last, that 
strange neglected childhood in the dreary 
house, with the crabbed old woman, and our 
silent father, and we were young women, 
Grace and I. 

** One night we were called into our father s 
room, to look our last on that cold, passionless 
face that did not soften beholding our tears, 
but turned a little impatiently upon the pillows 
even then. 

" Grace did not grieve," she proceeded. 
** * He has done his best to annihilate us,' she 
said bitterly when I reproved, * He has taken 
infinitely more out of our life than the future 
can ever give us, for he has taken our child- 
hood.* 
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** At last Grace's dream was to be realised — 
we were going to London, to leave our vault 
of a house. A hundred pounds was all the 
money left us. From my father s lawyer I 
gleaned that my father had been disinherited 
for some quarrel with his father. I wrote my 
grandfather a letter, refusing the pittance he 
had allowed my father, and before any one 
could circumvent our intentions, full of the hot 
pride and courage of youth, my sister and I 
were in London, lost to our few acquaint- 



ances." 



She seemed to be thinking aloud now, and 
the exquisite emphasis of the words painted 
the picture to her listener. 

" Poor ? No, we were not poor. We had 
each other. We were happy, for we were free. 
In every hour we found a simple pleasure. 
We took quiet rooms, and made them cosy 
with the furniture we had. We had not un- 
learned our childish way of clinging together — 
Grace leaning on me and I protecting her. 
And after my sister had fallen asleep at night I 
lay awake dreaming dreams of what I should 
do for her. 

" I could paint a little," she said, looking up 
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at Bret with a pitiful smile, ** and I was only 
one of thousands in that great city, satiated 
with genius, who fancy that their * little' will 
ultimately be seen and felt. I pity the pathos 
of all such stories ; I glory in the courage that 
makes it possible for thousands of women to 
endure it to the end. 

** I worked hard," she proceeded, a sort of 
defiance in her voice. She rose abruptiy, and, 
crossing to the window, drew up the blind and 
looked out— **I worked very hard. They say 
that talent and perseverance succeed in the 
end. That is a fallacy," she added passionately, 
turning from the window and slowly walking 
up the room — ** a fallacy which does not take 
into account the difficulty of unworldliness and 
inexperience pioneering itself over the slippery 
stepping-3tones between efifbrt and success. 
Sometimes a friendly hand stretched from the 
desired bank will steady the nerve» and give 
fresh courage, even if it does no more. " But," 
she continued, ** we were alone. Our position 
wa3 too common to call forth remark. Can 
you understand what I felt when our little store 
dwindled, and the dealers refused my work, 
and I saw my sister pining over the curtailment 
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of her simple pleasures, always inexpensive at 
the best, and I, blaming and scourging myself 
that I had ever brought her within the tanta- 
lising sight of wealth and luxury — in secret 
working desperately, stinting myself of all I 
could, to pretend to my beloved that she might 
have the more to spend ? " 

Her voice had got beyond her control; 
there was entreaty and infinite pathos in it. 

"Oh yes," Bret exclaimed, '* I understand, 
dear sister, I understand," 

** All the striving and humbling," she went 
on hurriedly — *' the dumb prayer of the soul 
when the lips refuse to intercede. The crush- 
ing sense of defeat, the impotence against 
power ; yet," she murmured, the exultation 
coming again to her face as she clasped her 
hands and looked down at Bret with a linger- 
ing smile, **how superb it is — the insistent 
courage that will not be trodden out ! " 

She stood like a tall, white spirit-woman, 
with clasped hands, dreaming over those whose 
guardian angel she was. Presently she came 
out of her reverie. 

** Alone," she proceeded, ** I could have 
gloried in the fight. But some women are 
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like roses, they must have the sun. I lived in 
my world of hard reality. Grace shrivelled 
in the bleak wind. 

" * Wait a little longer,' I would say, * my 
lucky day will come.* How unhappy her 
fair face looked, even in sleep ! What heavy 
shadows lay beneath the closed lids ! The 
unutterable dejection of her demeanour lashed 
and stirred me to greater exertions. She was 
fair to me, and in her love, and through my 
love for her, my life lost its bitterness. She 
was my idol. All the world else to me was 
nothing. I cared nothing who lived or died so 
that she was happy. 

** 111 and weak, with no occupation, I faced 
the world where the clamouring for bread 
makes mankind pitiless. One after one of my 
household treasures went, and at last my sister 
and I lived in a bare room, bare except for 
our bed ; and the child began to pine. * Dear 
one,' I would say after a fruitless search, *a 
lucky day wt// come, and then you and I will 
be so happy again ; ' and she would try to smile, 
and say, * A lucky day ! ' 

** Every day that I went forth I grew more 
desperate, and longer each evening I stood 
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upon the stairs to summon courage to meet that 
sweet face, and hear the gentle question, * Is 
this the lucky day ? ' 

** At last there was not enough food for two, 
and when that is so, and those two are as a 
mother and child — well, you know who does not 
eat. So I invented excuses that I ate abroad, 
and left my child to partake of her food alone. 

** One day when I returned faint with hunger, 
she looked hard at me and said, ' Lilian, that 
lucky day is the longest coming of any day 
that I have known ; if it does not come soon 
you will die/ 

** From that hour she made no murmur, but 
often looked at me strangely, and then she 
would smile. 

** One day the snow fell thickly, and when- 
ever I see on the earth that white mantle which, 
like charity, makes all things look pure, I think 
of my lucky day. It had come. Employment, 
and with it food. I hurried home with wine 
and eggs and bread for my dear one. I flew 
up the stairs, and bursting into the room, cried 
aloud in my joy : * Sister, dear child, the lucky 
day has come. See ! here in my hands I have 
money, wine, and food for you/ 
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** She lay still, her sweet tace pressed upon 
the pillow. 

*' ' Why, what is this ? ' I asked reproachfully. 
* No look or smile for your sister ? My lucky 
day will lose its brightness if you do not welcome 
me.' 

** I drew nearer and stooped down to kiss the 
lips I loved. So cold ! My God, so cold ! 
What horrible fear possessed me ? 

** Yes, she was dead," she added presently, in 
answer to Bret's look. 

*' I went mad, as many a poor soul has done 
when the mighty lesson is being taught. Jt 
seemed as though the Almighty had mocked 
me. My lucky day had come! A little food 
in exchange for my sister ! '' 

Bret could not see her face. She stood near 
the window, and he scarcely dared breathe for 
fear of breaking the spell. 

A long unbroken silence ; then suddenly the 
fire leaped up, lighting up the whole room, and 
in its ruddy glow she stepped forward. 

** I died then to personal love." 

With a little sigh she sat down again. 

*' I had written to my grandfather apologising 
for my letter, and begging help for my sifter. 
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He had replied, that like my father I was 
headstrong and proud, that if I knew the cause 
of my father s punishment I should be ashamed 
to bear his name. At my grandfather s death I 
inherited his fortune ; but how could I, knowing 
that the want of money had made my father's 
life so hard and killed my sister, use it for myself? 
I vowed with God's help ! — oh ! with God s help! 
— to use it for weak ones like my Grace." 

The vehemence died from her voice, and 
with a long-drawn breath she added softly, ** My 
Calvary once passed, my Resurrection came." 

Bret saw her face was infinitely gentle, and 
strong again. 

'* I shall never desert my post," she concluded, 
** nor betray my trust, while I have conscious- 
ness of suffering, and strength to relieve it." 

Bret perceived that her self-suppression had 
been of life-long growth, and the possibility of 
finding happiness apart from her labours was 
very remote. Her perceptions had been warped 
— there was no joy for her except in spiritual 
ecstasy. He felt how futile it would be to 
wrestle with her intangible conviction that her 
responsibilities demanded a lifelong self-oblit- 
eration. 
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He went up to her, and looked into the 
brilliant brown eyes, and held out his hand 
towards her. 

** Sister," he said, with deliberate emphasis, 
** we have worked and suffered together for 
many years, and I am filled with remorse that I 
must go and leave you to struggle on alone. 
On the other hand, I know myself. I know 
that I could not, longer, work to any purpose 
with my mind barred to my wife. She awoke 
me from a trance." 

Lilian held his hand in both hers, smiling as 
if in acquiescence. 

" I dare not ignore my duty " he pro- 
ceeded. 

She broke in upon his words. 

**But I " — her voice did not falter — "shall look 
forward to the time when the new duty and 
joy can be fitted to the old one. The spiritual 
man in you grew near me, and I shall claim it 
to the end. It was a boon not lightly sought 
— ^among memories not soon to fade," she pro- 
ceeded. " I could not, it I would, forget my 
holy trust. I shall know how it is with you 
always." 

*' How ?" he queried with a moan ; for her 
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generosity and patience made it hard for him 
to leave her so. 

" How have I always known ?" she asked. 

*• Ah ! how indeed ! ** he answered hoarsely. 
** The angel in your heart taught you things of 
worth, to show to me in my distress." 

His brow contracted painfully. Her hands 
trembled a little in his, but she found the words 
to say, — 

** You must go now, dear," forcing her lips to 
a smile. ** I am a little tired, and it is time for 
a convalescent to be in bed. To-morrow you 
will start a long journey. So now you must 
rest and be happy." She stopped and looked 
at him earnestly. ** Be very happy, my dear." 

Their hands fell apart, and with a hoarse 
** Good-bye " Bret hurried from the room. 

Sister Lilian went to the window and threw 
it wide open. A breath of cool air was stirring. 
She put her hand out dizzily, and held on to 
the window frame. She stood there motionless 
and cold for a long time. Then she said,— 

** When he comes back, we will begin our 
work again together. He can't, can't let it die 
for love of a woman. Its ghost would stand 
between them, and separate them. He would 
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know himself disgraced, however worthy he 
might seem." 

She would not own that passion had over- 
thrown her cause. She sank upon her knees 
presently, and looked up at the clear sky, then 
down at the sleeping city around, in mute be- 
seeching. She understood that it was right for 
him to go ; she would not be convinced that 
his strong will, and great soul-need, the energy, 
motion, and activity of the man could be 
absorbed by the hearth. 

A light appeared in Bret's window, and 
presently went out. She gave a stifled cry. 
The woman, as she knelt there among the 
symbols of her faith, was tragic in her loneli- 
ness. She had built an altar and offered her 
flesh upon it, and her gods had refused 
their fire. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

BY THE MAIL COACH. 

THERE was only one passenger that cold 
winter's night by Her Majesty's Royal 
Mail Coach to Waihi. He sat inside, muffled 
in an overcoat. 

The driver of the coach had speculated about 
him as he had alighted from the express and 
taken his seat. 

" 'Mazin' brisk, an' straight, an' strong, 
for an old man! Don't speak like one 
neither." 

He had caught sight of Bret's grey hair, but 
found it hard to reconcile it with his general 
appearance. 

The moon had risen by the time they 
reached Waihi, and Bret saw the little town- 
ship plainly. The coach rattled up to the 
post office with quite a sensational noise and 
flourish. There was the usual knot of people 
around ; a straggling lad or two jumping and 

stamping to keep themselves warm in the 
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frosty air, women curious to see the passenger, 
and men waiting for their mail. 

Bret hesitated for a moment on alighting, 
not quite certain which way to turn. After 
the lights and bustle of the city he had left, the 
unlighted street and the sombre silence confused 
him. He stepped off the path, and stood 
among the fern, undecided which road to take. 
A man stepped up to him. 

"Can I serve you, sir?*' he asked civilly, 
touching his cap. 

** If you will point me the road to Pine 
Forest I shall be obliged,'* answered Bret. 

** It's a goodish walk, and a stranger might 
lose his way," replied the man. ** I'll walk 
with you a bit, and put you right, if you like, 
sir." 

Bret declined this offer. He knew the way, 
he said, when once on the track. The man 
looked hard at him. But there was little re- 
semblance in the face under the fur travelling 
cap to the boy he had once seen at the mill. 
He put Bret upon the track, and turned away. 

It had been a wrench, this coming. The 
brilliant hall and its crowd of familiar faces, 
the parting with Lilian St. John, his secretary, 
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men and boys, had been tugging at his memory 
for those past ten days at sea ; and here, 
walking in the twilight of the moon-shades, 
among the trees, he turned back to the recol- 
lection of what had been. Each kindly word, 
each silent token of tribute to his help, spoke 
with a living tongue. Ah ! if only there had 
been nothing to undo — no false step to retrace ! 
He had ploughed by the sweat of his brow, 
tilled, and sown a mistaken seed. He had 
applied the whole of his strength to constructing 
a false situation. 

He was weak yet from his recent illness. He 
had been walking fast, unconsciously keeping 
time with his thoughts. He slackened his 
speed, and looked up from the track at his 
feet, and around at the trees on either side 
of the path. They were dark in their winter 
foliage. He began to hunt for old favourites, 
and it pleased him to imagine he had dis- 
covered an acclimatised veteran or two. 

Then his mind went on to the glen, the 
house beneath the trees where Dora was, and 
the boy — his boy whom he had never seen— 
and the old man, all unaware of hig coming. 
At the thought of Dora his heart bounded* It 
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Struck him with new force and meaning that he 
was going home to her. His steps quickened. 
It had all been vague and unreal— his illness, 
his departure ; so many things crowding one 
upon another had exhausted him, for the transi- 
tion stage is always hardest to bear, and 
requires a greater staying power than the 
heroism of great deeds. But here he was now, 
a mile from the house that held her. The 
crisp leaves under his feet crunched as his steps 
passed quickly over them. Then suddenly he 
caught sight of the glow of a red blind among 
the trees. His blood ran warmly as he sped 
swiftly on. 

H e was at the gate at last. His hands fumbled 
with the latch. It did not seem the same gate. 
It was larger and more substantial than that 
which he used to swing on when a boy ; and 
surely this was a stone wall running round the 
garden, overgrown with moss and ivy ? He 
opened the iron gate and went in. 

The villa nestling beneath the trees with a 
dark background of forest was not like the 
old cottage. Changes had taken place — not 
recent ones, for there was no newness to 
offend. The climbing creepers on porch and 
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verandah, glistening with the hoar-frost, had 
taken time to grow. 

He had not made a mistake in the locality ; 
for clearly defined against the sparkling sky 
he could see Four Peaks, and his own nearer 
mound where he had fought mimic battles and 
taken mock audiences into his confidence. 

A new fear possessed him. He forgot that 
it was late for these simple country folk. The 
red window was lost, and the house was in 
darkness. He had held no communication 
with Dora since she resigned him that night 
in his study. Reading his three months' 
silence as consent to her decision, she had 
perhaps gone. 

The stone faces of the statues in the garden 
looked coldly on him as he crept past ; the 
perfume ot the winter flowers filled the air; 
softly he crept over the smooth lawn, and 
looked in at the drawing-room window. Only 
a dusky, uninhabited room, with ghostly-looking 
furniture, met his view, and the weird, ghostly 
reflection of a man in a long coat stared back 
at him from the pane. He went farther along 
in the shadow of the creepers that climbed 
over the wall. Another window, but as black 
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and dark as the rest ; no welcome, no light any- 
where. Perhaps it was inhabited by strangers. 
He crouched down beside the glass door. An 
unspeakable desolation fell upon him. He 
heard a sound, a footstep, the striking of a 
light, and saw the figure of a woman bending 
over a lamp. Its soft rays fell full upon her. 
It was she. He strained his eyes and drew 
farther back among the creepers. She sank 
down on a chair beside the table with a look 
of unutterable weariness. Had she been ill ? 
What had they been doing to her } He knew 
that attitude so well — with arms stretched out 
and hands clasped upon the table, and those 
questioning eyes. Oh, how tired they were — 
asking, still asking, something ! 

She rose quietly and came to the French 
window, and before Bret could stir, opened it 
and stood there. She lifted up her face and 
looked at the sky, the moonlight falling upon 
it, and making it seem that her eyes were full 
of tears. 

He crouched lower among the creepers, his 
heart beating fit to burst. She put forth her 
hand just above his head and broke off a twig. 
Then she stood still — very still, looking far 
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away. A deep sigh, and the twig snapped 
in her hand. Again the twig snapped, and she 
threw it away ; then softly her voice vibrated 
on the stillness. 

"How long— oh, how long I** 

'•Dora!" 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 

KILLING THE FATTED CALF. 

'• T^ATHER, wake up!" 

A Jim gave a contented snore and turned 
his head on the pillow. 

'* Father, wake up ! " 

He opened his eyes, and saw Dora with 
flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes looking 
down upon him. He slowly rose to a sitting 
posture, and looked vacantly round the little 
room, thrown into shadow by the intervention 
of Dora between the wall and the candle. 
At last he concentrated his gaze and his 
senses on the glowing face in the disc of 
light. 

" Why, it's Dora ! '* he said stupidly, feeling 
in his instinctive modesty under the pillow for 
his night-cap, and muttering something about 
hair keeping off the cold and him not expect- 
ing visitors. He got his cap on back to front, 
the tassel dangling over his left eye, giving 
him quite a rakish look. 

•99 
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Dora waited, watching him smilingly, till he 
was wide awake. Then she said, — 

*' Guess who's come ! " 

There was only one " who " to these two who 
had waited, and the old man gave a quavering 
cry. He meant it for a shout, but it died away 
in his throat. 

" Were the lamps lit ?" was his first question, 
eagerly put, as he bent forward, peering into 
Dora s face. 

'* No," she answered, sitting down on the 
bed. '* I had just turned them out, and had 
gone into the new study we made for him — 
and I stood by the open window for a moment 
— and there he was ! " 

** It's the queerest and the cussedest thing," 
said the old man wrathfully, ** that the lamps 
never are lit in Jim Smith's house times when 
they should be. I tell you, dearie, it's bad 
luck. I've kept 'um burnin' night arter night 
for six days, and on the seventh, when I'm 
sure it's no use, and let *um out, there you 
are! It's the very devil!" 

*' Never mind, dear ; slip on your dressing- 
gown and come downstairs," said Dora 
soothingly. 
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** Me ! " he cried, *' come downstairs in a old 
woman's wropper " — ^he meant wrapper — ** to 
see my boy ? Lord, you must be dream in' ! 
Him that hated the sight o' me in my shirt- 
sleeves — an' him been gone ten years ! Will 
you, Mrs. Bret Montgomery, go away and let 
me get out o' this ? " 

Left alone, the old man jumped out of bed, 
and in a wild and confused manner began to 
dress, his hands shaking so that they all but 
failed to do his will. 

" O Lord God ! " he muttered, as he drew on 
his socks, " I oughter go down on my knees 
an' thank you humbly ; but it's hard on an old 
man, whose boy s been dead an' is alive agen, 
who was lost an' is found, to lose any time in 
seein' of 'im. Drat the socks ! I'm blowed if the 
heel ain't in front! — I've seen many men," he 
proceeded, praying as he dressed, ** but this one 
man is 'im I love ; and if I hasten a little to get 
downstairs, it's 'cause my time for seein' of 'im 
is growin' short. My new black suit ! What 
in creation did I do with my new black suit ? " 
He stumbled about, groping with his trembling 
hands until he found what he wanted. At last 
he was dressed ; and feeling by the wall, went 
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slowly down the stairs, and opened the door of 
the sitting-room. 

On the hearth stood Bret, a tall, powerful 
figure in the ruddy light of the wood fire and 
shaded lamp, looking down with delight at his 
little son, who, barefooted and night-gowned, 
with his curly, fair hair tumbled from contact 
with his pillows, stood looking up wonderingly 
into the face of his new-found father, one arm 
round his mother's neck ; for Dora, with her 
Madonna's look, was kneeling near the boy, her 
eyes proudly, hungrily noting every expression 
on her husband's face. 

At the entrance of Jim they all turned. Old 
age and feebleness made him almost helpless 
under the weight of his emotion. With a 
quavering cry he flung his arms about Bret 

" Lord ! Lord! " he said, "it is my boy — at 
last ! " He laughed softly, and, trembling still, 
stood off and held him at arm's-length. 

*' Why, he's growed " — his own stoop made 
Bret seem taller. '* But what's this? " he added, 
turning up the lamp, and going close up to Bret, 
scanning his face with dim but eager eyes. 

" Do the eyes of an old man play me false, 
or are these lines I see ? Dora, do you see the 
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lines — an* the white hair?" He was shaking 
violently, and his voice rose to a cry : ** My 
boy's come back to me an old man ! " The 
tears were streaming down his cheeks. 

Bret tried to speak, but could not. He put 
his hand on the old man's head. 

" I'm 'mazed what the Lord Almighty's 
thinkin' about! He's taken no count on the 
years. He's piled 'um up on my boy." 

" Father," said Bret, breaking in on Jim's 
complaints, ** it whitens some men's hair and 
scars their faces to become as little children." 

The gentle tone, the gentle touch, were new 
from Bret to Jim. He looked up quickly, and 
leaning over the table, peered hard into the 
face close to his own. 

** That's it," he muttered after a time half 
fearfully, peering closer into the eyes regarding 
him. ** It's my boy, the little baby boy wot 
used to hold on to my finger, which has come 
back to me ! Hoo-ray ! " he shouted, suddenly 
jumping up. ** Ring the ji bells ! kill the fatted 
calf! — for this my son, which was dead, is alive 
agen ! " 

Fresh life had come into him, new strength. 
He rushed off into the kitchen, where a brisk 
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servant girl was bending over the stove busy 
with preparations for the midnight supper. 

" You were in bed, Til bet," said Jim, '* when 
the bridegroom come ! " 

** Where should a decent girl be but in bed 
at midnight?" retorted she sharply, banging 
down the frying-pan smartly on the stove. " A 
girl would be a fool to sit up all night watching 
for other folks* bridegrooms ! " 

** Be civil, Mary Jane," answered Jim severely ; 
** it's a poor heart as never rejoices. I'll lend a 
hand," cried he, pushing up his coat-sleeves, 
regardless of his broadcloth, and running hither 
and thither — " Til lend a hand to cook the 
fatted calf *Tain*t the fust time IVe cooked 
my boy's vittles. I made his pap — Lord ! how 
the little devil smacked his pretty chops " 

''Mr, Smith, sir," interposed Mary Jane, 
gently pushing her master away from the stove, 
and taking the frying-pan from his reluctant 
fingers, ''do you see what you are doing? 
You ve put the scones into the frying-pan, an' 
cracked the eggs into the oven ; an* as for your 
new suit — well, they wouldn't give halt-a-crown 
for it at ' The Little Dustpan.' " 

*' You young folks," retorted Jim, brushing 
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himself down with the hearth-broom, " don't 
know you re alive. A strapping girl like you 
bein* abed afore twelve ! At your age, Mary 
Jane, twelve never saw me abed — nor yet one 
— nor yet two." 

** Well, I wouldn't say so," responded she ; *' it 
don't sound respectable." 

Jim saw that his falsehood had done more 
harm than good. He sank into a chair looking 
subdued. 

*' I'll sit down an' get me breath a little," 
said he meekly, dying for an audience, and 
therefore conciliating Mary Jane. ** Your wages 
'ull have to be riz," proceeded he artfully. 
"I'm not one for imposin' on willin' folk ; the 
labourer is worthy of 'is 'ire, ses I. Give a 
man 'is due, ses I. You're a smart girl, an' 
shall 'ave your due, Mary Jane." 

** I'm not a man, Mr. Smith," replied Mary 
Jane smilingly, and making much less noise with 
the cooking utensils. 

" Not you," proceeded Jim ; ** you're worth 
half a dozen of 'em." 

** Now, what a man your new master is ! " 
proceeded Jim, having got Mary Jane in a mood 
to listen, — *' he's a genus " — he meant genius 
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— **a born genus. If he 'adn*t a-bin a heritor, 
he'd a-bin a hartest. He drawed me on a board 
when he weren't no higher than that," said he, 
measuring with his hand. 

'* Lor ! " said Mary Jane. Jim didn't add 
how he had suffered over that same drawing. 
He laughed softly, stooping forward with his 
hands on his knees. 

" I believe you ! " he added. " Lord ! there I 
were, with my hat over my hi — lookin' — lookin 
— like a skeercrow." 

'* Gracious ! " said Mary Jane, busy with the 
coffee. 

** Yes, genus is a queer thing — 'mazin' queer ! " 
proceeded Jim ; *' it's like a pot o' bilin' pitch : 
when once it begins to rise, there's no knowin' 
where it will end." 

Jim stepped upstairs and freshened up his 
toilet. His old dandyism had not yet died. It 
had been regulated by Dora's good taste. As 
he looked at himself critically in the glass, he 
decided that his white tie was not full dress 
enough for the occasion, so he unlocked a 
drawer where he had secreted his red ones, 
unworn since Dora's rule, and selecting the very 
brightest of them, forthwith arrayed himself 
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Entering the room where supper was spread, 
he eyed Dora surreptitiously; but she was look- 
ing into Bret's face, and wondering how long it 
would take her to smooth out the premature 
lines. 

Jim felt proud of the room and its occupants, 
and the well-served meal. "It won't annoy my 
boy now," he thought; ** hell feel at home." 

He decided that a man who had been almost 
a minister for so many years should not be 
made to feel he had returned to heathens. He 
meant to be up to date ; so he rose solemnly, 
and resting both hands on the table, bowed 
his head. They understood he meant to say 
grace. 

Dora smiled, and little Arthur looked at him 
out of the corners of his eyes. 

** Eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we 
die " said Jim triumphantly. To the last day of 
his life he believed he had been orthodox and 
equal to the occasion, and sat down with the 
air of a savant. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



••knightly in his cap. 
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MORE than a year had passed since Bret's 
home-coming. He and Dora were 
sitting among the tall grass and bracken on 
the plateau where they had sat years before. 

Ostensibly they had come out to read, but 
the book had fallen from Bret's hands, and 
husband and wife had drifted into talk instead. 
They had dropped their subject now, and 
were sitting in silence, dreamily gazing at 
the magnificent panorama before them, of 
mountain, forest, blue sky, and stretch of level 
plain. 

The austerity of the towering peaks — white 
with their eternal snows — far up, where they 
seemed to touch the blue of the summer sky ; 
the splendour of the foliage ; the music of the 
hidden rills; and the songs of native birds, worked 
their old spell. Among such scenes Nature 

speaks with voice sonorous ; and husband and 
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wife, sitting idly hand in hand, heard her voice, 
and interpreted it to one another unconsciously. 

Dora's face had lost its waiting look ; her 
eyes were satisfied ; and yet, as she glanced 
in lingering tenderness at that strenuous face 
beside her, fleeting shadows dimmed them. 
She knew the activity of the man, and realised 
with tender wisdom that he could no more 
loiter all his days beside her in lover s dalliance 
than the eagle straining for the peak could be 
content with the level land. She watched 
him now. He was leaning back against a 
rock, following with his gaze the ascent of 
a lark, his face and eyes lifting by almost 
imperceptible degrees, till the speck against 
the blue, scattering its silvery notes, swiftly 
descended to its nest in the grass. She bent 
forward with a quiet grace, and drawing his 
face towards her, said, — 

•* You shall teach me to mount, and we will 
go up together.'* 

The time, the scene, the place, robbed the 
words of sentimentality. A people who live 
and grow among such beauty use the similes 
Nature suggests as unaffectedly as a city man 
affirms that two and two make four. 
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** How could you know my thoughts ? " he 
asked, astonished. 

She answered him : *' A very little way we 
walked together; but tread whatsoever rough 
way you will, you will not tire me. It was 
the loneliness that tired. Bret " she added, 
" Sister Lilian was right — work is sacred ; and 
to starve a man's ambition is to feed at length 
on the bones of his affection." 

"Did she say that to you ? " queried Bret, 
wondering still more. 

** Not quite that," answered the wife, '* but 
I think my heart has shown it to my head,*' 
she added, smiling into his face. 

She looked away at the fair scene before 
her, and listened for a while to the drone of 
the saws down in the valley before she pro- 
ceeded ; then said : ** It is this way, dear. We 
have not been like those husbands and wives 
whose aims and objects are one from the 
beginning. You didn't know, yourself, which 
road of activity you would take, when we were 
parted. I only lived for our reunion ; and when 
we met again, and I realised that, aided to con- 
clusion by another woman, your life was full of 
interest and power — well, you know what I felt!" 
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His fingers closed over hers with a reassuring 
pressure. 

** Since I have learned what you did for 
love of me " 

" Child, that was long ago — let it alone," he 
interrupted soothingly. 

** No," she proceeded, ** let me go on." A 
little trouble came to her face. ** I want to 
say it now — I want you to know before my 
baby is born, that if my life is asked I will 
gladly pay it in forfeit for this last year." 

He would have silenced her, but could not. 

'* I want you to be very sure now, and 
for always, that I have been made so certain 
of your love that I could let you go again 
to any work. I am willing to look on from 
a distance. I was not always so," she con- 
tinued, facing him. ** I wanted you to subor- 
dinate will, pride, ambition — all — to your love. 
Now, I do not want your love to be wholly 
your life, only a golden thread, woven with 
many bright threads, outlined among any 
pattern you choose to weave." 

She dropped her head, as though fearful she 
had said amiss. Bret regarded her so long 
that she turned to see the cause. 
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'* Have I made myself understood ? " she 
asked. 

** Perfectly, my wife. You have read to me 
the meaning that underlies your gentleness; 
you have untied a tangled knot ** 

** Then it is true " 

" Yes ; it is true that I must work," he 
replied to the half-put question ; " but not 
true that I must leave you behind to do it. 
I shall want you, dear, wherever I may be. 
We will begin the new life together." Then 
remembering the danger to which she had 
alluded, he bent forward and drew her into 
his arms. *' Oh, if God wills, I will take the 
most stubborn task, glad to serve and strive 
for excellence — not for honours — to bring a 
little gladness into darkened lives ! I do not 
know yet what work may lie before us, whether 
the way be difficult to climb as yonder hill, 
but we will take it together. You have been 
God s interpreter to me." 

" Not different pathways ? " she said softly. 

" The world shall see the same dear heart 
by me or you. Step firm. My foot and yours 
is on one stone. A slip, a slide of either, and 
the other will lose balance," he answered. 
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They sat in silence that was almost solemn, 
feeling their sense of responsibility and joy. 

He was like a war-horse who had heard 
the bugle-call. His joy lay in the fact that 
she had sounded it — that the girl who had 
stirred his heart at first sight of her had justified 
his love, and promised to fulfil the full demand 
of his manhood. 

These children of New Zealand cannot be 
judged by conventional rules. With the back- 
bone of their ancestors, the Saxon and the 
Celt, they possess an individuality of their 
own, evolved among great beauty and under 
sunny skies. Eager for knowledge, they catch 
the cry ** Advance I" from afar off, and with 
their natural impulsiveness are quick to put 
idea into action. 

These two had come ot a race only just 
learning to walk ; partaking of the enthusiasm 
of the child, they yet inherited the sterner 
qualities of their Great Mother. 

Bret had stumbled in his first good, but he 
was still eager for affray. He was one of a 
kind who put new ideas to the test, see their 
palace fall upon the sand, and build the next 
time upon the rock. 
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They watched the sailing of the white 
clouds, and as the sun sank lower and lower 
towards Four Peaks felt that God was in His 
heaven and all was well with the world. 

Somewhere down among the trees they 
could hear the old man and the boy laughing 
together. Dora stood up, and looked around 
on the scene she loved, leaning on her hus- 
band's arm. Her calmness and fortitude were 
sorely tried as it flashed upon her that one 
day perhaps she and her children must leave 
this tranquil spot for the whirl and glare of 
the city streets. Her lips trembled. Bret 
watching her and reading her thought, stooped 
and kissed her on the cheek. 

That night the mail brought them a letter 
from Sister Lilian. 

Her two babies, as Dora called Jim and 
Arthur, were in bed and asleep. Dora was in 
Bret's study when the letter was brought in. 
The two generally sat there at this hour. 

Bret had noticed the morning after his 
arrival that this room was an almost exact 
imitation of his study at the White House. 
It was a touching discovery. He saw the 
tender hope of his wife that he would come, 
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and in his coming miss nothing. But the 
window, instead of opening into a Melbourne 
street, opened French-door wise upon the 
garden, and through it could be seen a stretch 
of lawn. So bright was the moonlight of the 
December night that the flickering reflections 
of the leaves of the spreading trees could be 
seen upon the ground. The air was laden 
with the perfume of lilac, rose, and magnolia 
blossoms.' 

Bret stood on the step, looking out ; but the 
moon-lit, flower-scented scene seemed to fade, 
and he saw again the white figure of Lilian 
St. John as on the night of his departure. An 
almost uncontrollable desire possessed him to 
ask Dora what were the contents of her letter, 
but consideration of her checked him. After 
a few moments he turned. Dora in her white 
wrapper was looking very soft and womanly, 
but it was the expression of her face that 
attracted Bret's attention. Her eyes were full 
of tears, and her lips quivering. She handed 
the letter to Bret. 

He read that the White House had been 
sold and the lecture hall turned into a music 
hall by its present proprietor, the cross re- 
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moved, and all the old landmarks gone, except 
the Refuge, which, standing back from the 
street, was reached privately from the garden. 

Through the many sheets there was not a 
murmur. She spoke hopefully of the new time, 
when from the seeming overthrow great results 
would come — when on sure foundations a 
spiritual structure would be built, without super- 
fluous symbol, which nothing could overthrow. 

She herself, she said, was a little tired just 
now. She had been forced to give up her 
night mission for the time being. Her matron 
had in reality taken charge for the present, 
while she was idling away long bright days. 

When Bret had finished the letter, Dora 
crossed to him from the writing-table, and 
handed him one she had just written. It was an 
appeal to Lilian St. John to come, to let them 
see her again — to come and gain fresh strength 
among the pines and the mountain heather. 

Dora stood quietly waiting, while Bret read, 
watching him closely all the while, as though 
to detect any expression of feeling. But his 
face appeared more unexpressive than usual. 
He handed her back the letter with a courteous 
'' Thank you." 



^ 
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She went upstairs presently, and looking 
from her unlighted window, watched Bret 
pacing the lawn with his usual measured step. 
A pang pierced her. Had she taken the initial 
to a second appropriation of her husband to 
the service of Lilian St. John ? 

Sympathy and a sense of what was right 
conquered. If Lilian came, she would not 
receive her on sufferance. She would make it 
her special sacred duty to keep the promise 
she had made Bret that afternoon. She realised 
that life would not be easy beside that aspiring 
soul of the man she watched from the window ; 
but it would be grand ! 

Was their honeymoon over ? If Sister Lilian 
came, their close communion must necessarily 
be broken up. But Dora's years of self-discipline 
stood her in good stead now. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



THE BIDDEN GUEST. 



•• O ISTER LILIAN ! " the maid announced. 

wZ/ The group in the glow of the red- 
shaded lamp turned as if startled. Before 
they had time to rise, the woman at the door 
had taken in the picture of the long, low-roofed 
drawing-room, with the tall bronze lamp, the 
flowers in the vases ; the subdued tints of the 
furniture, and the group near the open window ; 
the old man with snowy hair, in a great arm- 
chair; the younger man, lolling back on the 
couch, with a book in his hand, from which he 
had been reading aloud ; the boy sprawling on 
the rug at his father's feet, leaning on his 
elbows, his fair head resting between his hands 
as he listened intently to the story; and the 
woman in a low chair beside Bret, the sleeve 
of her white gown fallen back from the perfect 
arm that rested on the back of the couch. 

Bret closed the book and advanced, but Dora 

was before him, and Sister Lilian with her 
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swift movement had placed her frail and feverish 
hands in the outstretched hands of her hostess. 

'* I have done your bidding — I have come ! *' 
said Sister Lilian, in that sweet, clear voice 
that always carried so much meaning with it. 
Her brilliant eyes were fixed upon the grey 
ones, which seemed to hold in their depths a 
little piteous pleading. '* Have you come to 
destroy my peace ? ** they seemed to ask ; but 
she gave her guest a sincere welcome. 

Sister Lilian let go Dora's hand to take that 
of Bret. His breath came a little faster as 
she looked up into his face and called him 
'' Brother." 

The quiet accent on the word was keenest 
anguish to Dora. Lilian meant to claim him 
then ? But it never would be in the old way* 
Dora reminded herself that she, his wife, was 
conqueror. 

For a minute or so they talked of Lilian's 
coming. She apologised for not sending word. 
She did not say she wanted to get a genuine 
glimpse of their home life — one that was not 
played for an audience ; and the picture that 
met her gaze would linger in her memory for 
all time. 
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When Dora left her guest in her room, 
Lilian could not see her own reflected face in 
the glass ; all she saw was the boy at his father's 
feet, his golden head touching his knee, and 
the white, rounded, enshrining arm of the wife. 

What had she expected ? Nameless chroni- 
cles of disillusion ? How long could this 
glamour last ? Would the man be lost to the 
world for ever ? 

The strong belief expressed in her letter to 
Dora, that soon all three would be merged in 
the one idea, to rescue, wavered. Would this 
rich home-life unarm the man for the battle, 
and rob him of the endurance born in the 
silence of the hermit's cell ? 

When she descended to the drawing-room, 
Dora and Jim were alone there together. 

The way that Lilian St. John looked and 
talked had taken away Jim's breath. He was 
dazzled by the white loveliness, and whenever 
his eyes rested upon her, he muttered to him- 

• 

self, ** She clear shines — that's it — shines ! " 

But Jim edged himself away from the ladies 
by slow degrees to a darkened corner of the 
room, and, stooping down, began to fumble 
with a curtain over a screen. Dora glanced at 
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him uneasily from time to time, and talked 
fast and a little recklessly. It was a peculiar 
position for the two women. Each remembered 
distinctly every word that had passed between 
them eighteen months ago, and the night they 
passed each other in the dark. Both were 
trying to forget it, and were becoming in- 
coherent in their endeavours to make talk, 
when out of the darkened corner came a 
plaintive wail. It was a child's cry. 

Sister Lilian caught her breath, and looked 
vaguely into Dora's face. In that moment the 
wife was avenged, if such had been her desire, 
for the ten long years which asceticism had 
stolen from her. But Dora had no such desire. 
She stood up with motherly dignity and pride, 
her face flushed with warm blushes of joy, and 
held out her arms for the child. 

Jim was carrying it with experienced care, 
adjusting its robes and chattering and chuckling 
as he came. 

'* The little one ! Come then and see the 
beautiful lady! There, go to your namesake, 
dearie," and he placed the child in Sister 
Lilian's arms. 

She held it with trembling hands, while 

21 
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Dora hovered near for a moment, as an animal 
will do, in terror lest its young should come 
to any ill in the hands of a strange species ; 
then with delicacy and tact she drew Jim with 
her out of the room. 

There was a tragedy in Lilian St. John's 
face as she bent down over the infant. Till 
this moment she had had an unquenchable 
hope that Bret and Dora would be with her in 
her work. She had thought of it in her lonely 
vigils, joyously. Her solitary pain struck her 
with new meaning — it would be for ever. She 
bowed her meek face over the little one. A 
fainting sense that all at last was lost made 
her unconscious, for the time, of the fretting of 
the babe. Obeying an instinctive impulse to 
soothe, she lifted the wailing child from her 
knee, and fondled it to her breast. The mite 
of humanity, responsive to the warm touch, 
cuddled closer, and bobbed its head about on 
Sister Lilians neck. As she felt the warm 
lips a thrill passed through her. She stood 
up, still holding the child close, her limbs 
trembling, and bowed her head upon the soft 
little body. 

What her thoughts were as she stood there no 
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one ever knew. She lifted her head at last, her 
cheeks pale, her eyes gleaming, and saw Dora 
standing before her, saying, ** Give her to me." 

After supper, Bret, Dora, and Lilian went 
into the study. A fire was glowing upon the 
hearth, the lights were dim, but Lilian St. John 
recognised the likeness to the old room. She 
heard from Bret the story of it. It was true, 
she thought, desperately, that Dora had re- 
placed the old life. 

Bret went and stood opposite to her, leaning 
his head upon the mantelpiece and looking 
down into the wasted face. 

'* Sister," he said, with bitter tenderness, 
''what has changed you into the ghost of the 
woman you were two years ago ? " 

'* I believe I am a little thinner," she 
answered, with her old brave smile : '* the 
doctor said it was the night work." 

She bent a little towards the fire. *' I like 
your comfortable way of having a fire lighted 
at night, although it is summer," she said. 

Dora was about to reply that they sat there 
always like that, late at night ; but she checked 
herself, remembering that their guest might 
feel in the way. 
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They noticed as she sat there turning her 
hands, palms outward, to the blaze, that she 
wore the Order gown still. 

Bret, with assumed if not real ease, led the 
conversation into topics of general interest. 

Sister Lilian at first was more reserved with 
him than in the days of her own dominion, but 
beguiled as of old to listen, her gentle courtesy 
at length gave way to his influence, and she 
answered to the stir of his vigorous thought, 
and the barriers of reserve were broken before 
it. The old compelling and insistent power of 
the man was roused by the vivacity and large 
hope of the woman. 

Sitting quietly, looking on and listening, 
Dora perceived how the union of these two had 
come publicly about ; how they had appro- 
priated each other. It was a magnetism of the 
mind. These two seemed to meet in another 
world to that in which she and Bret dwelt. 

It was interesting to note the man, in 
candid, clear speech with the woman, pitting 
his intellect against hers, parrying her intel- 
lectual sword thrusts, while his carriage grew 
more erect, his eyes more alive, and his 
gestures eloquent ; then, as he caught his 
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wife's eyes, or touched her, the unconscious 
softening of his voice said to Lilian St. John 
what it said to the wife — " I have no words to 
you. To all tl\e rest of the world I can speak 
easily, but to you \—feel! " 

Sitting there at his hearth, where the logs 
cast their ruddy glow over the lovely wife, it 
seemed at last to the blurred spiritual vision of 
Lilian St. John, that with all her building, she 
had built a Temple of Snow which had melted 
before the warmth of one woman's passion. 

When they were in their own room, Dora, 
who had been thoughtfully brushing her hair, 
said from under its shelter, "What an over- 
throw I have caused. It would be poetic 
justice if I were to die ! " 

Bret went over to her, and, pushing her hair 
back, lifted her face and looked earnestly at her. 
'' Let me feel your strong, tender, beautiful 
love lifting," he said. ** Trust love rather than 
fear. To-night has put a dead weight upon my 
shoulders ; I cannot tell you what it is now. 
Can you, with glad confidence, leave Sister 
Lilian to my care for a few weeks ? " 

*' Why, Bret," she answered, " of course I 
can!" 
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He kissed her, and said simply, " Thank 
you. 

The wife did not question her husbands 
motive. 

Through many bright days the two friends 
drove abroad together. Quiet ramblings and 
short train excursions followed the drives. 

It was early autumn weather ; the corn- 
fields were golden, the orchards laden with 
fruit. Sister Lilian came in from these ex- 
cursions with a faint glow on her cheeks and 
her eyes sparkling. Dora was sweetness 
itself to her, for in fact she began to feel the 
spell of the woman's charm. 

Even Jim wavered somewhat in his alle- 
giance to Dora, and took an unusual interest 
in Lilian's comings and goings. After making 
the discovery that she liked wild flowers, he 
pottered about among the grass for hours, 
gathering them for her special vase. 

The evenings were usually passed in the 
study. This was Doras delightful time, for 
then, while Bret and their guest talked, all 
eagerness and dramatic fire, she would sit and 
catch the unconscious glance and tone that 
gave her the wife's place. 



%. 
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One day, late in the autumn, Dora, Sister 
Lilian, and Bret were sitting in his favourite 
spot on the hill. Sister Lilian had been 
speaking, not as she would have spoken on her 
arrival, as one upon whom had fallen a blight, 
but with sparkling eyes and eager words. 

** I feel now," she said to Dora, *' that it is 
enough to sow even for invisible results." 

Dora looked at Bret. She saw by his 
expression that this was the thought he had 
given the woman whose life-work had appeared 
so signally to fail. She was beginning to 
understand him. His face was almost stern in 
its restraint. He spoke in measured tones. 

" What right have we to think of failure, 
when there is a day beyond another day ? As 
well speak of the end of things, now that the 
autumn loosens the once green leaves. The 
race is not born to fixed ideas." 

** The spiritual fact of being, seems the one 
reality," said Sister Lilian. 

** The demolition of our idol does not inter- 
fere with our faith," proceeded Bret. *' If our 
belief in a local heaven is destroyed, we do not 
lose our consciousness of immortality. The 
outward visible sign of our labour, though dear 
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to ourselves, is not so manifest a proof of 
success as the influence it has been." 

Sister Lilian looked gratefully at him. Then 
her bright smiling eyes wandered away from 
his face to the high, gloomy forest. ** His soul 
is there," she thought. 

Bret raised his head from the soft grass, 
and followed her gaze round hills of heather, 
brightened with patches of broom, and watched 
her as though to keep time with her thoughts. 

" Bring down your eyes, and look at nearer 
things," he said. She laughed. *'And have 
the grace of patience," he added. 

Dora, sitting by plucking with busy fingers at 
the little purple flowers in the grass, wondered 
where all this led. 

" My day of resting is almost done," Bret 
resumed, putting his hand upon that in the 
grass, which had suddenly grown still. Sister 
Lilian bent forward with an eager face. 

** It is not always ignorance to wait and find 
one's truth," he said. 

'* You will not fail, you cannot fall and know 
the dust," she answered gladly. '* What matters 
which one speaks — which reigns," she con- 
tinued, with new-born joy, ** so that listening 
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men may cry, * Yes, this is truth ! ' Oh, what 
does it matter which one lives, my dear, or 
which one dies ? so that it be one voice, one 
message. Life and Liberty." 

Bret's restraining and reassuring pressure on 
Dora's hand told her that all was well. He 
had given to Lilian St. John the assurance for 
which she had pined — that some time, some- 
where, he would put his hand to a new plough 
and turn back no more. 

Then quietly, as though there was no more 
to hear, or more to say, she looked upon him 
with a gentle smile. And Dora, listening to 
the skylark's song, watched its ascent and 
wondered — thinking of another day ! That 
afternoon, and this, were hard to reconcile. 

But Bret thanked God in his heart, that now, 
and not later, it had been revealed to him that 
his future might be one of honest action. He 
was too true to trifle with a truth. He did not 
see clearly yet. His path was partially covered 
with fog, but he saw enough to know it led him 
to service for his fellow-men. That he had 
been enabled truthfully to say so to Sister 
Lilian he was unfeignedly glad, unspeakably 
grateful, for he had learned two things on the 
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night of her arrival. One was, that the entrance 
to his home had crushed her hope ; and the 
other, he would tell Dora to-night. She was 
physically strong now and able to bear the 
knowledge. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

NIGHTFALL *MID THE PINES. 

LILIAN ST. JOHN excused herself early 
that night, and went to her own room. 
A feeling of languor, almost of apathy, followed 
the exaltation of the afternoon. 

She pushed back the masses of soft silvery 
hair from her brow, and sitting at the window 
breathed in the air of the mountains and the 
pines and the hundred blended perfumes of 
the garden below. 

It was a warm night — the day had been hot 
for March, one of those still autumn days that 
seem to gather into themselves all the past 
sweetness of spring and summer — and as Sister 
Lilian feasted on the moonlit scene, she forgot 
the world beneath the gaslight far away. 

She seemed to have reached a climax this 
afternoon, when she had known that all was 
not lost, that her brother's soul had been given 
back to her. The tyrannies of her austere 
nature relaxed their hold, and the face looking 
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out between the white curtains was one of 
tenderness. 

The cry of a night bird deep in the bush called 
suddenly with a desolate note. The feeling 
heart of the woman was strong, and leaped at 
the sound. She was penetrated with the sad- 
ness of it. A feeling of remorse and pity 
chased her peace. She remembered her people 
with their dragging woe ; and grew troubled at 
her long desertion. 

She put herself to piteous rebuke, because 
something, even while she thought of labour, 
pulled at her, saying — " Not yet ! " 

" There is something gone out of me," she 
said aloud, ** something that I had always, all 
my life. I cannot leap from step to step as I 
once did. I am obliged to sit down and think." 

She forced her mind forward to the crowd, 
to the gatherings and enthusiasm ; but it all 
vanished again. The thought of suffering did 
not seem to trouble her to-night so much, she 
felt, as it ought. 

Finding it impossible to do more than blame 
herself that she could not care, she slowly 
undressed and got into bed, nestling down 
among the soft white pillows, and saying, as 
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she closed her eyes, ** I am tired, I can only 
feel that. It is not that I do not spiritually 
hear and see, I am only physically tired." 

Downstairs Bret and Dora in the study were 
seated by the window. He had been talking 
to her of the mentally starved ones awaiting to 
be fed — alone, unhelped, uncomforted, many of 
them ; preparing her mind, as Dora knew, 
slowly, inch by inch, for that hard path which 
he should one day call upon her to tread. 

** I have learned to love these mountain 
solitudes,** he said, at last. " It seems to me 
that until a man can bear to commune with 
himself he dreads the stillness ; and I spent my 
ingenuity for years to shut it out, and instead 
of filling my life with music, created discordant 
noises that tortured." 

** Are you happy now ? " asked Dora softly. 

"I am happy," he answered slowly, **with 
the happiness of a man who has subdued his 
strong personal will to a desire for impersonal 
labour ; and I am happy, my Dora, with the joy 
of a man who has loved the same woman twice." 

Dora looked up for an explanation. He 
took her hand. 

" A man loves twice," he said ; " once with 
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the passion of a boy who wanders with his Eve 
in a dream garden, from which knowledge drives 
him forth. He loves again, sweetheart, when 
he has caught a glimpse of his Christhood and 
he meets the woman on the grounds of equality. 
Happy the man whose first object of love is 
his last." 

They were sitting in silence and uncom- 
municable happiness after Bret had spoken, 
when the graceful figure of Sister Lilian passed 
in the bright moonlight, emerging from the 
shadow of the porch. She did not walk with 
the desultory step of one who strolls, but with 
that swift movement peculiar to her when bent 
upon some purpose. 

Husband and wife were startled, and with a 
common impulse rose to follow, not waiting to 
cover their heads. 

They crossed the lawn, hand in hand, silent 
also by common consent ; but the figure they 
followed had already passed through the gate, 
and was making for a pine plantation along the 
gorge. 

They walked quickly to overtake her, as she 
plunged into the gloom of the long avenue. 
She was cloaked and hooded as she had been 
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when Dora met her returning from her night 
mission. Occasionally they lost sight of her 
among the densely growing trees, then the dark 
figure emerged into a moonlit patch ; but they 
were gaining upon her, for the rustle of the 
leaves over which her garments swept grew 
more and more audible. 

At last they overtook her, where the ground 
began to rise. She had missed the path. 
When her hastening friends came up with her, 
her strained, sightless glance, her absence of 
salutation, confirmed their suspicions — Sister 
Lilian was walking in her sleep ! 

It was a weird scene — the forest glade all 
dappled with silver, made more uncanny by the 
rushing of the waters hidden in the gorge, and 
that low, long, far-off cry of the night bird in 
the bush. 

Obedient to Bret's gesture Dora did not 
speak, but walked beside Sister Lilian, made 
by contrast superb in her health and wealth of 
life. One woman looked lovely in her eager- 
ness, her breast heaving with her panting 
breath ; the other woman, tall and fragile, 
peered with sightless eyes from a wan face. 

While Bret and Dora watched her fearfully, 
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he with his strong arm gently encircling her as 
he led her home, she spoke. Her voice was 
hoarse and broken. 

** Make haste/* she muttered. " I can hear 
them calling— K:alling. Ah ! here is the place ! 
I thank God ! " 

The tears were streaming down her white 
cheeks, and Dora wept in sympathy. 

She muttered inaudibly for a time, and then 
rapid thick utterance followed. 

" Where am I ? Oh, where am I ? I am 
so tired! I am all in the dark. The lights 
have all gone out. Are all the people dead — 
am I left alone in the world ? I gave them all 
my love ! " 

Dora tried to stifle her sobs, and Bret, 
trembling, lifted Sister Lilian in his arms. The 
weight was lighter than he expected. She did 
not waken. The action seemed to soothe her. 
Her dream of the heat and burden of her toil 
changed by contact with the living touch ; the 
youth and strength supporting her, rested and 
soothed by power of its vigorous magnetism. 
She slept the deep sleep of a somnambulist, 
unconscious that human love and pity carried 
her over the rough path. 
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When Bret had Iain her on her bed husband 
and wife stood looking at the perfect face. The 
dark circles under the closed lids drew Dora's 
attention anew, 

** Bret," she whispered, ** what does it 
mean ? " 

He drew her away from the bed to the 
window, and encircling her with his arm 
answered in a low tone, — 

** Don't you know, dear, that she is dying ? " 

Bret felt the quiver that passed through his 
wife's frame. 

'* I meant to tell you in any case to-night," 
he resumed, still in the same low tones. ** I 
saw it the hour she arrived, but I did not say 
so because you were not quite strong." 

" This is the weight you said had been put 
upon your shoulders. Oh, love, we have 
not " 

Her terrified look asked the rest. He 
understood the glance and faltering speech. 

'' No, thank God ! " he answered. '* At first 
I also feared that the sudden overthrow of her 
work had broken her heart. You recollect the 
day I took her to Dunedin, ostensibly to lunch 
with Dr. and Mrs. Hunter? I had prepared 

22 
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the doctor for our visit. He studied Sister 
Lilian carefully during our stay. His verdict 
was that the long years of intense and passion- 
ate labour had worn out the highly strung and 
sensitive body. Without change, without re- 
laxation, without the restfulness of human affec- 
tion, the end was inevitable. The saint has 
killed the woman." 

'* Oh, Bret, why did you not let me bear my 
part in this ? " pleaded Dora. 

" There was the child ! " he answered, '* and 
besides, I hoped against hope. The doctor 
might be mistaken, I thought. Hence my 
endeavour to rouse her flagging spirits. But 
the over-tasked strength and nerves were too 
weak." 

Dora went back to the bed and looked 
down at the sleeping face. That seemed to 
be the only real thing to her just now, and 
she wished with a woman's inconsistency that 
the loss and renunciation had been hers right 
through. 

" Why must the gain of one be the loss of 
another ? " she asked in her heart. This tragic 
riddle of life Dora could not answer. It remains 
to be answered by an age unborn. It is the 
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great drama of God, unfolding itself in scene 
after scene, until the secret be revealed in the 
final act. 

Dora turned away with a sobbing breath, 
and sought the arms of the man who stood in 
silence and self-control. She thanked God for 
his great strength. She acknowledged mutely 
that without it she could not work, she could 
only endure. 

The force and fire of the dying woman were 
unknown to Dora, as were the compensations 
of her bygone sense of triumph and religious 
ecstasy. Dora only saw her, one woman among 
a clamouring throng, unloved, and alone. 

The dying of Sister Lilian was but another 
phase of life. She fell into all the unobtrusive 
plans made for her " resting " ; and with her 
old charm intensified laughed at Dora and the 
doctor. 

Leaning on Bret's arm she strolled about on 
the sunshiny days, or sat among the heather 
playing with Arthur, or talking to old Jim. 

There was no moumfulness in her face. 
After that night of somnambulism she seemed to 
lose all sense of responsibility. Dora and Bret 
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watched her surreptitiously night and day, but 
the ardent soul had no more pangs ; the 
harassing questions did not present themselves ; 
and Bret, who had been ready to meet any 
mood, met her whimsical mood with gladness. 

The strain of living was over for Lilian St. 
John. Jim, who had been chilled by Sister 
Lilian's unmistakable avoidance of the baby, 
had wavered in his first love. But when he 
saw the white wan face growing daily thinner, 
he thought if she could take to her namesake 
it would do her good. So he hovered near with 
his little charge,— of whom he had constituted 
himself nurse, — whenever he got the oppor- 
tunity. Sister Lilian watched him intently, 
and thought how pretty a picture it was, the 
silvery locks of the old man and the little 
nestling head close together. 

Lying back on her couch, as the days grew 
colder, and the exertion of going abroad became 
too exhausting, her eyes followed the old man 
hungrily. Her breath came faster as she 
thought of the inexplicable thrill that had 
passed through her as she held the babe in 
her arms. 

The songs that Jim sang in his quavering 
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old voice worried her. What comfort could it 
be for this tender little thing to hear half-a- 
dozen times a day, — 

"Every little boy or gall, 

That's bom into the world alive, 
Is either a little Radi^a/ 
Or else a little Conserva/rV^ " ? 

Her nervous fingers twitched to take the 
child. In imagination she smoothed its yellow 
ringlets, and sang all the old quaint songs she 
had sung to her sister long ago. 

One afternoon in the twilight she was left 
alone with the inmate of the cradle. The baby 
awoke and stirred. She went swiftly, and 
kneeling down, took the little one in her arms, 
and sang in a rich contralto voice, the sweetness 
of which was scarcely marred by weakness — 

** Sweet and low, sweet and low. 
Wind of the western sea. 
Low, low, breathe and blow. 
Wind of the western sea ! 
Over the rolling waters go, 
Come from the dying moon, and blow. 
Blow him again to me; 
While my little one, while my pretty one, sleeps." 

Arthur, who was passionately fond of music, 
drawn by the pathos of the voice, had come in 
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softly, and lay in his favourite attitude on the 
rug, his face on his hands, listening. 

''Sleep and rest, sleep and rest. 
Father will come to thee soon; 
Rest, rest on mother's breast, 

Father will come to thee soon; 
Father will come to his babe in the nest. 
Silver sails all out of the west 
Under the silver moon; 
Sleep, my little one, my pretty one, sleep." 

It was the outburst of all the pent-up wife 
and mother love. She began it as a lullaby 
and ended it with a strange indefinable happi- 
ness — a wild longing to draw these children 
close to her. She bent forward her head 
involuntarily and kissed Arthur, who, with a 
cuddling little gesture, drew closer and rested 
his head upon her knee. 

The long winter of weakness passed without 
pain. No forcing to h^ patient. The woman of 
ideas became almost imperceptibly a woman of 
love. Her beauty and tenderness, her humility 
and sympathy acted with a magic charm. 

No one knew if there was revolution of 
opinion. Bret thought she was unconscious of 
any change in herself. The past drifted away 
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from her. No miracle was wrought. The 
intelligence was unable longer to hold the emo- 
tions in check, and her motherhood evolved. 
The God-given instincts reacted after the 
pressure. 

The end came suddenly. It was a wild 
night. The wind tore through the trees, and 
the roar of the gorges could be distinctly heard 
in the pauses of the gale. 

All day long the still white form on the 
soft bed had lain unconscious of the storm. 
The sudden slamming of a door did not waken 
her, nor when the rain beat upon the windows 
did a quiver stir the chastened beauty of her 
face. 

The fact that Dr. Hunter had been in the 
house all day apprised Jim that something 
was the matter, and he had hovered about 
with the baby, saying Sister Lilian would 
waken and ask for her. 

He had obstinately refused to go to bed at 
his usual hour, and sat sullenly over the fire, 
his lips pouting with an imaginary injury, 
rocking the cradle with his foot. 

** Of course I know," he said, " she's bound 
to waken an' ask for her dearie. Lord, I 
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know! Didn't Nellie? Thirty-five year ago 
she ses to me, she says, * I'm too tired to 
live,' she says, an' she's too tired. Lord, can't 
I see it ? I'm not such a fool ! " Then he 
raised his voice in protest, his faded eyes on 
the face upon the pillows. " The ways of the 
Almighty God are hard — I said it then, an* I 
say it agen now — desperate hard ! " 

No one heeded him. The figures round 
the bed were gazing at that lovely, delicately 
cut face upon the pillows which grew brighter 
and brighter. At length she opened her 
brilliant eyes, and looking first at one, and then 
another, ** My baby," she said. 

Dora beckoned to Jim. He came stum- 
blingly. He was sleepy, and the unwonted 
emotion had confused him. 

Lilian held out her thin arms, and the 
mother, taking the child, all rosy from her sleep, 
from its grandfather, laid it upon the dying heart. 

Sister Lilian laughed softly, and the old 
man gladly. The flickering pulse of the dying 
woman beat with new strength, as the watchers 
saw by the throbbing in her throat. *' My little 
one — my own, own baby ! " she said, feeling for 
its head, and ruffling up its silky curls. 
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" Dear Lord," said Jim, in a hoarse whisper 
that each one distinctly heard, " she thinks it's 
her own babyT 

Husband and wife looked at one another in 
stricken silence. Then while they held their 
breath, the sweet low tones of the fancied 
mother rose — 

"Sleep and rest, sleep and rest. 
Father will come to thee soon; 
Rest, rest on mother's breast, 
Father will come to thee soon." 

Dora could bear no more. She buried her 
face on her husband's shoulder to shut out 
the sight of that luminous face pressed to the 
rosy cheek of her babe. Jim knelt down 
beside the bed, mumbling and muttering, 
" God Almighty ! Thy ways are past knowin'." 

The doctor in professional silence sat on 
the edge of the bed. The cynical corners of 
his mouth softened, and while he watched 
with scientific interest each change and phase of 
this pathetic scene, a lump rose in his throat. 

Bret, white almost as the dying woman, 
kept himself quiet only by the force of his 
will. The sensitive under lip quivered, as the 
lip of the boy had done while he watched the 
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saws at their cruel work. His resolute upper 
Up was firmly set, and though every old line 
in his face was deeply furrowed, and his eye- 
brows drawn closely together in his suffering, 
he watched the tragedy out to the end ; one 
arm thrown protectingly about his wife, the 
other hand caressing the cold hand resting 
on his child's head. 

But the dying woman had only one thought — 

"Father will come to his babe in the nest." 

She fancied that she sang, but the stiffening 
muscles of her throat refused the task. 

" Silver sails ... all out of the west.** 

She paused again, — 

"Under the silver moon! 
Sleep ... my little one ... my pretty one . . . sleep." 

Bret stooped forward, and lifting his sleeping 
child from the slowly beating heart of the 
dying saint, placed it in the arms of the living 
mother. 
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